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PREFACE 


It  is  due  to  state  the  manner  in  which 
this  little  volume  has  come  into  being.  Af- 
ter the  residence  of  7  years  at  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  I  was  induced,  by  heavy  domestic 
afflictions,  nnd  the  failureof  my  own  health 
(repeated  bleedings  from  the  lungs,  as  was 
supposed,)  to  visit  my  native  land.  I 
broufrht  with  me  two  children,  one  of 
whom,  my  only  son,  has  been  taken  hence, 
and  is,  I  trust,  with  his  sainted  mother  at 
God's  right  hand.  His  body  reclines  be- 
neath a  young  oak  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
Cayuga  Lake.  During  the  last  summer 
my  health  was  too  poor  to  admit  of  much 
public  speaking.  I  attempted,  however, 
something  like  a  course  of  lectures  at  Au- 
burn Theological  Seminary,  and  at  Troy. 
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The  lectures  were  very  iinperfectly  prepaf^ 
ed.  Til  the  autumn  the  approaching  cold 
made  it  necessary  for  me  to  go  South.  At 
the  various  cities  of  the  Souili  I  found  a 
desire  to  hear  respecting  the  Sandwich  Is- 
lands' mission.  1  tiierefore  lectured,  in  some 
places  more,  and  in  other  places  less — at 
Baltimore,  Fayetteville,  N.  C. ;  Cohimbia 
and  Charleston,  S.  C. ;  Augusta,  Ga. ; 
Montgomery  and  Mobile,  Ala.  ;  New  Or- 
learis  and  Natchez.  JMy  lectures  were  part- 
ly historical,  and  partly  on  the  duty  of 
Christians  to  evangel iza  the  heathen.  The 
characteristic  fervor  Ciud  warm-hearted  pie- 
ty of  Christians  at  the  South  led  them  to 
feel  much,  and  to  request  repeatedly  that 
the  substance  of  what  I  had  communicated 
might  be  sent  to  them  afterward  in  a 
printed  form.  In  compliance  with  this  re- 
quest, which  I  could  not  deny  after  the 
unbouufJed  hospitality  and  true  kindness 
which  I  at  all  places  received,  and  with  the 
advice  offriendc)  at  the  INoilh,  where  1  have' 
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fectnred  since  my  return,  I  have  been  in- 
duced to  remodel  those  of  my  lectures  that 
were  historical, and  throw  them  into  the  form 
of  this  Utile  volume.  Wherever  it  may 
reach,  I  wish  those  who  have  bestowed  fa- 
vors upon  me,  to  be  assured  of  my  kind'  re- 
membrance and  heartfelt  gratitude.  It  is 
my  present  expectation  to  sail  for  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  the  ensuing  autumn.  If  my 
limited  time  and  imperfect  heath  shall  per- 
mit, and  my  judicious  friends  advise  it,  I 
shaU  send  you  in  some  form  my  remaining 
lectures  before  1  embark. 

In  the  narrative,  I  have  made  an  effort  to 
be  brief — to  slate  merely  the  main  facts. 
That  this  unpretending  volume  may  ^<$ 
good — onlist  the  efforts  of  Christians  for  our 
ruined  race,  is  the  aim  and  fervent  prayer 
of 
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SANDWICH   ISLANDS 


CHAPTER  I. 

EARLY      HISTORY. 


Object  aimed  at. 


In  entering  upon  a  brief  narrative  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands'  Mission,  we  may  appro- 
priately call  to  mind  the  expression  of  the 
Prophet,  <  For  behold  the  darkness  shall 
cover  the  Earthy  and  gross  darkness  the 
People  :  but  the  Lord  shall  arise  upon 
thee^  and  his  glory  shall  be  seen  upoji  thee!' 
— Darkness,  thick  darkness,  once  covered 
the  Sandwich  Islanders.  Now  the  liofht  and 
glory  of  the  Lord  our  God  is  seen  upon 
them. 

Let  me  first  lead  you  back  to  the  early 
history  of  the  islands.  The  object  aimed 
at  in  doing  so  is  to  exhibit  the  people  just 
as  they  were  without  the  influence  of  the 
religion  of  Jesus.  This  is  of  the  more  im- 
portance, because,  if  you  can  appreciate  the 
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Obscurity  of  the  early  history. 

condition  of  one  heathen  nation,  you  can 
form  some  just  view  of  the  whole  pagan 
world.  A  plain  statement  of  facts,  it  is  be- 
lieved, will  be  the  most  correct  and  graphic 
description  of  their  former  degraded  and 
destitute  condition.  Look,  then,  at  the  Ha- 
waiians  as  they  were,  and  from  them  judge 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  human  race. 

The  early  history  of  the  Hawaiian  nation 
is  involved  in  uncertainty.  It  could  not  be 
otherwise  with  the  history  of  a  people  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  the  art  of  writing.  Tra- 
ditions, indeed,  are  abundant;  but  traditions 
are  a  mass  of  rubbish,  from  which  it  is  al- 
ways difficult  to  extricate  truth.  Very  little 
can  be  ascertained  with  certainty,  beyond 
the  memory  of  the  present  generation,  and 
the  records  of  Europeans  who  first  visited 
the  islands. 

The  origin  of  the  Hcnvaiian  Islands  is 
matter  of  conjecture.  Some  think  that 
where  the  islands  are  now.  was  once  nothing 
but  the  rolling  ocean — that  the  whole  group, 
with  their  iron-bound  coasts  and  snow-crest- 
ed mountains,  were  thrown  up  from  the 
depth  below  by  volcanic  agency.     The   is- 
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Origin  of  the  Hawaiian  islands— of  the  p  ople. 

lands  are  merely  masses  of  lava.  No  rock 
that  has  not  been  thoroughly  burnt  to  a  cin- 
der or  melted  to  lava,  has  ever  been  found 
on  the  whole  group.  Even  the  soil  is  de- 
composed lava.  Craters  of  extinct  volca- 
noes are  every  where  to  be  seen  on  all  the 
islands — some  are  partially  extinct,  contin- 
uing to  emit  smoke  ;  and  one  presents  a  lake 
of  raging  fire,  with  occasional  irruptions  of 
awful  grandeur.  Such  is  the  character  not 
only  of  the  Hawaiian  Island.*?,  but  of  many 
groups  of  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
From  these  appearances  the  opinion  is  form- 
ed that  the  islands  are  of  volcanic  origin. 
But,  what  most  deeply  concerns  us,  is,  that 
these  islands,  however  formed,  are  the  resi- 
dence of  immortal  beings  like  ourselves,  des- 
tined to  Heaven  or  to  Hell. 

The  origin  of  the  people  of  Hawaii  is 
somewhat  uncertain.  This,  however,  we 
know,  that  they  are  evidently  of  the  same 
race  with  the  inhabitants  of  most  of  the  va- 
rious groups  of  islands  in  the  East  Pacific. 
The  people  of  New  Zealand,  the  Society 
and  Tahiti  Islands,  the  Harvey  Islands,  the 
Friendly  Islands,  the  Navigator's  Islands, 
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Manner  of  spreading  from  island  to  island. 


the  Marquesas  Islands,  the  Sandwich  Isl- 
ands, and  some  others  of  the  same  range,  ex- 
hibit the  same  features,  the  same  manners 
and  customs,  and  speak  substantially  the 
same  lanoruage.  This  circumstance  is  an 
amazing  facility  in  propagating  the  gospel 
over  the  wide  Pacific,  and  is  therefore  a  fact 
of  immense  interest  to  all  who  pray  for  the 
coming  of  Christ's  kingdom. 

From  which  continent,  or  what  portion 
of  either  continent,  this  extensive  range  of 
Polynesia  was  peopled,  is  a  question  of  some 
interest.  And  we  have  but  little  hesitation 
in  saying  that  they  originated  from  the  Ma- 
lay coast.  Their  features  and  color  are  the 
same  with  the  Malays,  and  many  words  in 
their  language  very  much  the  same.  The 
manner  in  which  they  spread  abroad  over 
the  ocean,  from  island  to  island,  is  easily 
conjectured.  Canoes  filled  with  men  and 
women,  in  passing  from  place  to  place  or 
from  one  island  to  another  of  the  same 
group,  are  sometimes  blown  out  to  sea  and 
from  sight  of  land.  Then  they  are  liable 
to  wander  about  on  the  bosom  of  the  deep, 
and  perish,  or  fall  in  with  some  other  group 
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Instances. 

of  islands.  Many  instances  of  this  kind 
have  occurred  recently.  Individuals  were 
found  on  the  Navigator's  Islands,  at  the  visit 
of  Mr.  Williams,  who  had  wandered  in  this 
way  from  a  small  island  south  of  the  Soci- 
ety group.  Others  were  found  on  the  Na- 
vigator's Islands,  who  had  wandered  from 
Rarotonga,  one  of  the  Harvey  grou  p.  Chris- 
tianity was  introduced  at  Rurutu  in  this 
way,  one  of  the  islands  of  the  South  Paci- 
fic. Two  enterprising  chiefs  of  Rurutu  left 
the  island  on  account  of  an  epidemic,  and 
went  to  Tabuai.  On  returning  from  Ta- 
buai  they  were  overtaken  with  a  violent 
storm,  and  driven  from  their  course.  For 
three  weeks  they  wandered  they  knew  not 
whither,  till  at  length  they  fell  upon  the 
coral  reef  of  Maurua,  the  most  westward  of 
the  Society  Islands,  became  acquainted  with 
the  gospel,  and  were  safely  returned  to  their 
native  isle. 

A  Japanese  junk  lately  came  ashore  in 
this  way  on  the  Island  of  Oahu — some  of 
the  crew  were  alive.  In  this  manner,  pro- 
bably, the  untold  islands  in  the  broad  ocean 
have  been  peopled  with  immortal  beings. 
2* 
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Antiquity  of  the  Hawaiian  nation. 

The  antiquity  of  the  Haioaiian  nation 
is  very  considerable.  There  have  always 
been  some  persons,  appointed  by  govern- 
ment from  time  immemorial,  whose  special 
business  it  has  been  to  preserve  unimpaired 
the  genealogy  of  their  kings.  This  genea- 
logy embraces  the  names  of  seventy-seven 
kinofs.  Stories  are  connected  with  most  of 
this  long  list  of  kings,  which  doubtless  are 
a  mixture  of  truth,  forge tfulness,  and  fancy. 

The  Christian  is  curious  to  inquire  at  what 
time  the  people  relapsed  into  a  state  of 
heathenism.  We  know  that  all  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  earth  descended  from  Noah. 
The  children  of  Noah  and  some  generations 
down  must  have  known  the  great  Jehovah, 
and  ihe  leading  principles  of  true  religion. 
There  was  a  time,  of  course,  when  the  an- 
cestors of  the  Hawaiian  nation  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  true  God  and  the  service 
which  he  requires.  When  did  the  ancestors 
of  the  Hawaiian  nation  relapse  into  a  state 
of  lieathenism  ?  The  only  answer  is,  from 
time  immemorial.  The  most  ancient  tra- 
dition bears  no  mark  of  a  better  state.  Ac- 
cording to  tradition,  their  idol  worship  or 
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tabu  system  was  in  force  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  their  first  kings  ;  and  its  origin  is 
imputed  to  the  vilest  and  fiercest  passions. 
It  is  represented  as  a  price  paid  to  the  gods 
for  hceiise  to  commit  crime — a  characteris- 
tic common  to  pagan  nations  the  world  over. 
All  their  traditions,  however  remote,  bear  the 
impress  of  degradation,  pollution,  and  blood. 
For  many  generations,  then,  or  farther 
back  than  tradition  can  trace,  they  had  been 
sinking  deeper  and  deeper  in  all  that  hard- 
ens the  heart  to  deeds  of  cruelty,  and  in  all 
that  degrades  and  brutalizes  both  the  body 
and  the  soul.  Like  a  sinking  weight,  they 
had  sunk  lower  and  lower  ;  and  like  a  ma- 
lignant disease,  their  case  had  become  more 
and  more  inveterate.  The  state  of  heathen 
society  cannot,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
be  stationary.  It  is  even  ivorse  now  than 
when  described  by  the  Apostle  Paul.  Who 
can  measure  the  immense  depths  to  which 
for  ages  sinking  the  degraded  islanders  had 
sunk,  and  to  which  Satan,  in  his  undisturbed 
efibrts  for  many  centuries,  had  succeeded  in 
reducing  them.  And  how  immense  the 
multitude  who  sunk  to  a  cheerless  grave  and 
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to  a  dark  eternity  before  the  light  of  the 
gospel  beamed  upon  them  ! 

At  length  it  pleased  God,  for  high  and 
benevolent  purposes,  as  later  history  shows, 
that  the  Hawaiian  Islands  should  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  civiUzed  nations.  Tradi- 
tion speaks  of  several  ships  seen  from  the 
islands  before  their  discovery  by  Captain 
Cook  ;  and  it  speaks  of  some  wrecked  there 
before  that  time.  The  following  is  a  tradi- 
tion of  this  kind : 

In  the  reign  of  Kealiiokaloa,  king  of  Ha- 
waii, a  vessel  was  wrecked  at  Pale  in  the 
district  of  Keei.  The  captain  and  his  sister 
gained  the  shore.  They  sat  down  upon  the 
beach,  and  seemed  to  be  overwhelmed  with 
sorrow.  They  remained  sitting  upon  the 
beach  for  a  long  time,  with  their  heads  bow- 
ed down  with  grief.  Therefore  the  name 
of  that  place  is  called  Kuloii  (bowing  down) 
till  the  present  day.  At  night-fall,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  place  received  them  into  their 
houses,  and  offered  them  their  usual  food  ; 
but  the  strangers  made  signs  of  refusal. 
They  then  olfered  the  bread  fruit  and  the 
banana,  wiiich  they  received  with  joy.  They 
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soon  became  habituated  to  the  islands,  and 
mingled  with  the  native  population. 

The  earhest  hnit  to  Europeans  of  such  a 
group  as  the  Sandwich  Islands,  seems  to 
have  been  somewhat  as  follows:  It  is  said, 
in  a  work  of  authority,  that,  thirty-seven 
years  before  the  arrival  of  Captain  Cook,  a 
Manila  vessel  was  captured  by  Lord  Anson, 
and  that  on  board  that  vessel  Lord  Anson 
found  a  chart  on  which  some  islands  were 
newly  marked  of  the  latitude  and  longitude 
of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  called  by  a 
Spanish  name. 

But  the  islands  were  never  considered  as 
discovered,  till  the  arrival  of  Captain  Cock 
at  Kauai,  one  of  the  leeward  islands  of  the 
group,  in  the  year  1778. 

I  shall  give  some  account  hereof  the  vis- 
it of  Captain  Cook,  with  the  design  of  de- 
veloping the  utter  ignorance,  the  entire  des- 
titution, and  deep  degradation  of  the  island- 
ers ;  and  of  exhibiting,  to  some  extent,  the 
influence  of  foreigners.  Facts  incidentally 
brought  to  light  by  a  historical  narrative, 
have  more  force  with  us  than  direct  asser- 
tions ;  and  facts  in  regard  to  one  heathen 
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people  throw  light  on  the  stale  of  the  whole 
pagan  world. 

The  first  island  of  the  group  discovered 
by  Captain  Cook  was  Kauai,  and  the  place 
of  his  anchorage  was  at  Waimea.  The  ship 
anchored  in  the  night,  and  in  the  morning, 
when  the  natives  on  shore  saw  the  strange 
sight,  they  were  filled  with  amazement  and 
wild  conjecture.  At  the  first  sight  they  call- 
ed it  mokii,  (island,)  and  that  is  their  name 
for  a  ship  to  the  present  day.  And  then,  as 
they  gazed  at  a  distance  at  its  towering 
masts  and  branching  spars,  one  exclaimed  ; 
It  is  a  forest  that  has  moved  out  into  the 
sea. 

The  chiefs  commanded  some  of  their 
men  to  go  in  canoes,  and  ascertain  what  this 
wonderful  thing  might  be.  They  approach- 
ed so  near  as  to  survey  the  different  parts  of 
the  ship  and  the  men  on  board,  and  returned 
with  the  most  eloquent  and  wild  description. 
They  spoke  of  the  foreigners  with  the  ut- 
most wonder  and  amazement — of  the  white- 
ness of  their  skin,  the  appearance  of  their 
eyes,  the  fitting  of  thoir  apparel,  the  shape 
of  their  hats,  and  the  unintelligible  charac 
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ter  of  their  language.  But  this  was  but  the 
beginning  of  their  wonder.  The  succeed- 
ing night  there  was  a  discharge  of  cannon 
on  board,  and  a  display  of  fireworks.  The 
people  were  filled  with  confusion  and  ter- 
ror, concluded  that  the  foreigners  were  su- 
perior beings,  called  the  captain  a  god,  and, 
on  account  of  the  fireworks,  gave  him  the 
name  of  Lono,  the  god  of  the  volcano.  Ever 
since,  even  to  the  present  day,  Lono  is  the 
common  appellation  of  Captain  Cook 
throughout  the  islands.  So  utterly  rude  at 
that  time  were  all  the  notions  of  the  igno- 
rant Hawaiian  s. 

An  impression  of  wonder  and  of  dread 
having  been  made.  Captain  Cook  and  his 
men  found  little  difficulty  in  having  such 
intercourse  with  the  people  as  they  chose. 
In  regard  to  that  intercourse,  it  was  marked, 
as  the  world  would  say,  with  kindness  and 
humanity.  But  it  cannot  be  concealed  that 
here  and  at  this  time  was  dug  the  grave  of 
the  Hawaiian  nation.  Sin  and  death  were 
the  first  commodities  imported  to  the  Sand- 
wich Islands.  As  though  their  former  ruin 
were  not  sufiicient,  Christian  nations  super- 
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added  a  deadlier  evil.  That  evil  is  sweep- 
ing the  population  to  the  g^rave  with  amaz- 
ing rapidity.  And  it  is  yet  to  be  seen  whe- 
ther the  influence  of  Christianity  on  the 
rising  race  shall  stay  that  desolation. 

Kauai  was  the  only  island  discovered 
by  Captain  Cook  on  his  first  visit.  He  sail- 
ed thence  to  the  north-west  coast  of  Amer- 
ica. In  November  following  he  returned, 
and  fell  in  with  other  islands  of  the  group. 
Early  in  the  morning  his  ship  was  seen  off 
the  eastern  shore  of  Maui.  As  it  approach- 
ed, tlie  people  gazed  with  immense  curiosity. 
They  noticed  with  great  particularity  its 
masts,  its  sails,  and  every  part  of  the  ship. 
But  what  struck  them  with  peculiar  awe 
and  dread  were  its  many  yawning  port-holes, 
for  they  had  heard  from  Kauai,  that  from 
these  openings  issued  smoke,  fire,  and  a 
noise  like  thunder. 

A  messenger  had  previously  arrived  in  a 
canoe  from  Kauai,  the  island  first  visited  by 
Captain  Cook,  and  had  given  a  description 
of  the  foreigners  and  of  their  ship.  The 
account  he  gave,  as  handed  down  by  tradi- 
tion, shows  the  wildness  of  their  first  impress- 
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ions,  the  rudeness  of  all  their  notions,  and 
their  entire  and  deep  ignorance. 

The  people  inquired  of  the  messenger  re- 
specting the  strangers.  He  replied,  (as  tradi- 
tion says,  with  grains  of  exaggeration  no 
doubt,)  "  The  men  are  white — their  skin  is 
loose  and  folding,"  (mistaking  their  garments 
for  their  skin,  as  they  themselves  in  their  ut- 
ter poverty  and  ignorance  of  civilized  man- 
ners had  no  conception  of  a  well-fitted  gar- 
ment,) "  their  heads  are  strangely  shaped," 
(mistaking  at  a  distance  their  hats  for  their 
heads,  as  they  in  their  rude  condition  had  no 
idea  of  such  a  covering) — ''they  are  gods, 
gods  of  the  volcanoe,  for  fire  and  smoke 
issue  from  their  mouths,"  (a  mistake  ga- 
thered at  a  distant  view  from  the  smoking 
of  cigars) — "  they  have  doors  in  the  sides 
of  their  bodies,"  (mistaking  their  pockets 
for  openings  into  their  bodies,)  "  into  these 
openings  they  thrust  their  hands,  and  take 
thence  many  valuable  things — ^their  bodies 
are  full  of  treasure."  Then  bespoke  of  the 
unintelligible  language  of  the  foreigners, 
and  gave  a  terrific  account  of  the  discharge 
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of  cannon  and  the  display  of  fire-works, 
which  had  been  exhibited  at  Kauai. 

This  account,  so  full  of  wonder,  was 
spread  throughout  the  islands  with  great 
rapidity.  1  give  it  here  to  show  their  utter 
ignorance  of  civilized  life.  The  report  had 
spread  abroad  ;  and  on  the  return  of  Cap- 
tain Cook,  both  chiefs  and  people  were  dis- 
posed to  receive  him  as  a  god. 

Captain  Cook  proceeded  from  Maui  to  the 
large  island  of  Hawaii.  As  he  approached 
the  island,  some  of  the  natives  ventured  off 
in  canoes,  and  gazed  at  the  ship  at  a  dis- 
tance. They  saw  the  strangers  eating 
something  red,  and  pronounced  it  the  raw 
flesh  of  men  ;  they  saw  fire  about  their 
mouths,  and  supposed  it,  as  they  had  heard, 
to  issue  from  within  their  bodies.  They 
returned  to  the  shore,  and  reported  that  the 
men  on  board  were  gods — gods  of  the  vol- 
canoe.  That  which  they  supposed  to  be 
the  raw  flesh  of  men,  was  the  red  core 
of  the  water  mellon,  brouo^ht  from  Monterei, 
to  which  they  were  then  entire  strangers  ; 
and  the.  fire,  of  course,  was  from  cigars. 

Captain  Cook,  after  passing  around  the 
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island,  anchored  at  Kealakeakna.  The 
week  that  he  arrived  was  with  them  a  sa- 
cred week ;  and,  according  to  custom,  no 
canoe  could  be  launched  without  the  pe- 
nalty of  death.  But  when  the  natives 
saw  the  ship  of  Captain  Cook  coming  to 
anchor,  they  concluded  that  if  the  gods  sail- 
ed during  the  sacred  week,  it  was  proper  for 
them  to  do  the  same,  and  immediately 
launched  their  canoes. 

How  unbounded  the  influence  of  foreign 
visitors  upon  the  ifjnorant  inhabitants  of 
the  Pacific  !  If  the  thousands  of  our  coun- 
trymen who  visit  that  ocean  were  actuated 
by  the  pure  principles  of  the  religion  of  Je- 
sus, how  immense  the  good  they  might  ac- 
complish !  But,  alas!  how  few  visitors  to 
the  western  hemisphere  are  actuated  by 
such  principles  ! 

Captain  Cook  allowed  himself  to  be  wor- 
shipped as  a  god.  The  people  of  Kealake- 
akna declined  trading  with  him,  and  load- 
ed his  ship  freely  with  the  best  productions 
of  the  island.  The  priests  approached  him 
in  a  crouching  attitude,  uttering  prayers, 
and  exhibiting   all  the  formalities  of  wor 
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ship.  When  he  went  on  shore,  most  of  the 
people  fled  for  fear  of  him  and  others  bow- 
ed down  before  him,  with  solemn  reve- 
rence. He  was  conducted  to  the  house  of 
the  gods,  and  into  the  sacred  enclosure,  and 
received  there  the  highest  homage.  In 
view  of  this  fact,  and  of  the  death  of  Cap- 
tain Cook,  which  speedily  ensued,  who 
can  fail  being  admonished  to  give  to  God 
at  all  times,  and  even  among  barbarous 
tribes,  the  glory  v/hich  is  his  due  7  Cap- 
tain Cook  might  have  directed  the  rude  and 
ignorant  natives  to  the  great  Jehovah,  in- 
stead of  receiving  divine  homage  himself. 
If  he  had  done  so,  it  would  have  been  less 
painful  to  contemplate  his  death. 

I  shall  speak  here  of  the  death  of  Cap- 
tain Cook  as  it  developes  some  traits  of  the 
heathen  character,  and  the  influence  under 
which  the  heathen  suffer  from  foreign  in- 
tercourse. 

After  Captain  Cook  had  thoroughly  re- 
cruited his  ship,  he  put  out  to  sea ;  but  after 
a  day's  sail,  he  found  that  one  of  his 
masts  was  defective,  and  returned  to  refit 
it.     On  his  return  the  people  were  friendly, 
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but  not  so  cordial  as  before.  An  uneasi- 
ness existed  in  the  minds  of  the  natives, 
from  the  loss  of  provisions,  bestowed  with- 
out compensation,  and  on  acconnt  of  the 
alienation  of  their  wives,  occasioned  by  the 
protracted  stay  of  the  ship's  crew.  There 
was  then  a  sensitiveness  which  bordered  on 
hostihty,  and  needed  only  a  fit  occasion  to 
become  so. 

Some  men  of  Captain  Cook  used  vio- 
lence to  the  canoe  of  a  certain  young  chief, 
whose  name  was  Palea.  A  skirmish  ensu- 
ed, and  Palea  was  struck  with  the  paddle  of 
a  canoe,  and  levelled  with  the  ground. 

Soon  after,  Palea  stole  a  boat  from  Cap- 
tain Cook's  ship.  The  theft  is  imputed  to 
revenge. 

Captain  Cook  commanded  Kalaniopuu, 
the  king  of  the  island,  to  make  search  for 
the  boat,  and  restore  it.  The  king  could 
not  restore  it,  for  the  natives  had  already 
broken  it  in  pieces  to  obtain  the  nails,  which 
were  to  them  the  articles  of  the  greatest 
value. 

Captain  Cook  came  on  shore  with  armed 
men  to  take  the  king  on  board,  and  to  keep 
3* 
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him  there  as  security  till  the  boat  should  be 
restored. 

In  the  mean  time  a  canoe  came  from  an 
adjoining  district,  and  passed  near  the  ship. 
In  the  canoe  were  two  chiefs  of  some  rank, 
Kekuhaupio  and  Kahmu.  From  some 
misunderstanding,  not  distinctly  known, 
the  canoe  was  fired  upon  from  the  ship,  and 
Kalimu  was  killed.  Kekuhaupio  made 
the  greatest  speed  till  he  reached  the  place 
of  the  king,  where  Captain  Cook  also  was, 
and  communicated  the  intelligence  of  the 
death  of  the  chief.  The  attendants  of  the 
king  were  enraged,  and  showed  signs  of 
hostility ;  but  were  restrained  by  the 
thought  that  Captain  Cook  was  a  god.  At 
that  instant  a  warrior,  with  a  spear  in  his 
hand,  appfioached  Captain  Cook,  but  not  in 
a  hostile  attitude.  But  Captain  Cook,  from 
the  enraged  appearance  of  the  multitude, 
was  suspicious  of  him,  and  fired  upon  him 
with  his  pistol.  Then  followed  a  scene  of 
confusion,  and  in  the  midst  of  it  Captain 
Cook  struck  a  certain  chief  with  his  sword, 
whose  name  was  Kalaimanokahoowaha, 
The  chief  instinctively  seized  Captain  Cook 
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with  a  strong  hand,  designing  merely  to 
hold  him,  and  not  to  take  his  life;  for  he  sup- 
posed him  to  be  a  god.  Captain  Cook 
struggled  to  free  hiniself  from  the  grasp, 
and  was  thrown  upon  the  earth.  As  he 
fell,  he  uttered  a  groan,  and  the  people  im- 
mediately exclaimed,  "He  groans — he  is 
not  a  god," — and  instantly  slew  him.  Such 
was  the  melancholy  death  of  Captain  Cook. 

Immediately  the  men  in  the  boat  fired 
upon  the  crowd.  They  had  refrained  be- 
fore for  fear  of  killing  their  captain.  Ma- 
ny of  the  natives  were  killed.  In  vain  did 
the  ignorant  natives  hold  up  their  frail  leaf 
mats  to  ward  off  the  bullets. 

The  body  of  Captain  Cook  was  carried 
into  the  interior  of  the  island,  the  h£nes  se- 
cured according  to  their  custom,ancRie  flesh 
burnt  in  the  fire.  The  heart,  liver,  (fee,  of 
Captain  Cook  were  stolen  and  eaten  by 
some  hungry  children,  who  mistook  them 
in  the  ni^ht  for  the  inwards  of  a  dog.  The 
names  of  the  children  were  Kupa,  Mohoole, 
and  Kaiwikokoole.  They  are  now  aged 
men,  and  reside  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
station  of  Lahaina.     Some  of  the  bones  of 
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Captain  Cook  were  sent  on  board  hi  ship, 
in  compliance  with  the  argent  demands  of 
the  officers  ;  and  some  were  kept  by  the 
priests  as  objects  of  worship. 

For  several  years  after  this  melancholy 
event  no  sliip  visited  the  islands.  The 
opinion  was  abroad  that  the  inhabitants 
were  exceedini^ly  treacherous  and  bloody. 
At  length,  in  the  reign  of  Kamehameha,  a 
ship  arrived,  and  carried  away  an  impres- 
sion very  different  from  that  which  for- 
merly existed.  After  that  the  visits  of 
ships  were  frequent.  But,  to  our  reproach 
it  must  be  recorded,  that  it  was  no  benevo- 
lent motive  which  sent  thither  our  ship- 
ping, but  the  love  of  money.  The  sandal 
wood  was  found  there.  Immortal  souls  had 
been  found  before,  but  they  presented  no 
motive  to  our  enterprise.  Sandal  wood  was 
discovered,  and  our  ships  were  soon  on  the 
wing.  Vast  quantities  of  that  article  were 
obtained  for  mere  trifles — carried  to  Canton, 
and  sold  for  a  hio^h  price,  where  it  is  used — 
the  larger  sticks  made  into  fancy  arti- 
cles of  furniture,  and  the  smaller  pieces 
burnt  as  incense  to  the  gods. 
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Here  I  cannot  but  notice,  chilling  and 
soul-sickening  as  it  may  be,  the  moral  in- 
fiuence  of  early  visitors  upon  the  islanders. 
Men  of  traffic  were  frequent  in  their  visits 
to  the  Sandwich  Islands  for  more  than  40 
years  before  the  messengers  of  Christ  arriv- 
ed there.  The  children  of  this  world  are 
more  forward  in  enterprise  than  the  children 
of  light.  Scarcely  a  speck  exists  on  the 
broad  ocean,  or  a  nook  or  corner  of  either 
continent,  that  has  not  been  explored,  and 
frequently  visited  for  purposes  of  traffic. 
The  love  of  gain  had  sent  many  a  ship  to 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  thousands  of  our 
scheming  inhabitants,  before  the  heralds  of 
salvation  reached  those  shores.  And  what 
was  the  influence  of  men  of  traffic  on  the 
ignorant  inhabitants?  Precisely  the  same 
which  is  even  now  exerted  on  many  an  is- 
land of  the  Pacific.  It  is  a  proverb  with 
seamen,  that  when  they  pass  Cape  Horn 
they  hang  up  their  consciences  there  till 
their  return.  There  is  too  much  truth  in 
this  remark.  There  are  ivorthy  excep- 
tions:  but  to  a  painful  extent  the  influence 
of  seamen  in  the  Pacific  is  vastly   ruinous. 
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At  the  present  time  there  is  a  check  to 
this  influence.  There  are  now  islands  in 
the  Pacific,  the  Sand^vich  Islands  among 
the  rest,  where  such  a  number  of  Ameri- 
cans and  Englishmen  reside  of  moral  and 
religious  character,  as  to  create  a  public 
sentiment,  and  form  a  link  of  communica. 
tion  with  Christian  countries.  Formerly 
there  was  no  such  restraint.  At  the  present 
time  even,  there  is  no  such  restraint 
at  thousands  of  islands  in  the  Pacific 
ocean.  Where  there  is  no  one  but  God  to 
look  down  and  record,  there  is  but  little 
restraint  from  iniquity  ;  for  it  remains  as 
true  in  regard  to  men  now  as  when  the  Bi- 
ble was  written,  that  there  is  no  fear  of  God 
before  their  eyes.  Shameful  and  horrid 
scenes  are  acted  now  under  the  light  of 
Gud's  sun  at  places  fiir  off.  They  were 
acted  formerly  at  the  Sandwich  Islands.  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  exhibit  that  conduct, 
and  to  portray  those  scenes.  Neither  your 
feelings  nor  mine  would  allow  of  it.  I  will 
merely  state  a  few  things,  leaving  the  full 
exposure  for  the  d;iy  of  judgment. 

I  notice  then,  that  the  choicest  produc- 
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tions  of  the  islands  were  purchased  for  mere 
trifles — the  price  of  a  h\rge  hog,  for  in- 
stance, was  a  few  inches  of  rusty  iron  hoop, 
which  the  destitute  natives  formed  into  a 
sort  of  adz.  * 

Again,  among  the  prominent  articles  of 
trade  were  guns,  swords,  and  other  instru- 
ments of  d^ath.  But,  worst  of  all,  large 
quantities  of  ardent  spirits  were  sold  among 
them,  which  involved  the  king,  chiefs,  and 
people  in  habits  of  intemperance. 

Then,  ajjain,  many  ships,  from  the  time 
of  their  arrival  till  the  lime  of  their  sailing, 
were  crowded  with  naked  inhabitants  of 
both  sexes,  and  presented  a  scene  to  which 
it  is  scarcely  possible  even  to  allude. 

But,  another  crime,  still  more  horrid  if 
possible,  must  be  mentioned,  of  which  the 
following  instance  may  convey  some  idea. 
It  shows  the  fact  that  the  ignorant,  naked, 
and  degraded  islanders  were  scarcely  re- 
garded as  human  beings. 

A  vessel  ajichored  at  Honuaula,  on  the 
Island  of  Maui,  the  island  of  my  present  lo- 
cation. I  forbear  to  give  the  name  of  the 
vessel,  though  it  is  recorded  in  Hawaiian 
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history.  At  nio^ht  a  boat  attached  to  the 
stern  of  the  vessel  was  stolen,  in  which  a 
sailor  was  sleeping.  The  sailor  was  killed, 
and  the  boat  broken  in  pieces  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  the  nails.  The  persons 
engaged  in  this  affair  resided  at  an  adjoin- 
ing village  called  Olaalu.  The  captain 
took  his  anchor,  and  removed  to  a  position 
near  the  village.  The  captain  feigned  to 
be  friendly,  and  the  people  came  off  to  trade 
as  usual ;  but  were  required  to  approach  on 
one  side  only  of  the  vessel.  Soon  a  large 
crowd  of  canoes,  filled  with  men  and  wo- 
men, were  collected,  entirely  unsuspicious 
of  any  evil, — when  suddenly  a  number  of 
cannon  were  fired  upon  them,  and  the 
waves  covered  with  the  dead  and  the  dy- 
ing. The  vessel  sailed.  The  dead  bodies 
were  collected ;  and,  as  the  natives  say, 
were  so  many  as  to  make  a  large  pile  upon 
the  sea-shore. 

Another  instance  of  the  same  kind  occur- 
red a  few  years  since  at  the  Washington  Is- 
lands ;  and  another  at  a  group  of  islands 
farther    west.      How    many   such  scenes 
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have  occurred  we  leave  for  God's  faithful 
register  to  develope. 

Under  all  these  evils,  unchecked  and  un- 
mitigated, the  Sandwich  Islanders  suffered, 
till  the  word  of  God  reached  their  shores. 
During  the  intercourse  of  forty  years  with 
multitudes  from  Christian  lands,  what  did 
they  learn  ?  They  gained  no  knowledge 
of  God,  or  of  the  way  of  life.  But,  as  if  the 
guilt  and  ruin  of  a  heathen  state  were  not 
sufficient,  new  modes  of  crime  and  new 
modes  of  accelerated  destruction  were  in- 
troduced from  Christian  countries ! 
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CHAPTER  II. 
EARLY    HISTORY    CONTINUED. 

Vancijiiver's  visit. 

Some  ships  that  visited  the  islands  ex- 
erted, on  the  whole,  a  good  influence. 
Among  these  I  may  perhaps  name  the  ship 
of  discovery  under  the  command  of  Van- 
couver. 

Vancouver  visited  the  islands  three  se- 
veral times,  in  1792,  '93,  and '94.  Kamc- 
hameha  was  then  king.  Vancouver  had 
much  intercourse  with  him,  and  with  his 
subordinate  chiefs.  That  intercourse  was 
characterized  with  friendship  and  good 
feeling.  He  refused  to  sell  guns  and  pow- 
der to  the  people,  and  gave  the  king  much 
wholesome  advice.  He  seemed  interested 
in  the  islands,  and  songht  their  prosperity 
and  improvement.  He  introduced  many 
things  that  were  useful.  He  brouo^ht  cat- 
tle from  the  coast  of  California,  and  made 
them  a  present  to  Kamehameha.  Tlie  cat- 
tle were  preserved  with  care,  and  at  length 
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suffered  to  run  wild  ou  Mauna  Kea.  They 
now  range  in  immense  droves,  are  taken  ia 
the  Spanish  mode  with  the  lassos,  and  kill- 
ed hy  hundreds  merely  for  their  hides. 

On  account  of  the  friendly  behavior  of 
Vancouver,  Kamehameha  said  to  him: — 
"When  you  return  to  Great  Britain,  say  to 
your  king-,  take  care  of  us."  This  expres- 
sion has  been  interpreted  as  a  surrender  of 
the  islands  to  British  authority.  But  pro- 
tection merely  was  the  idea  in  the  mind  of 
Kamehameha. 

During  the  visits  of  Vancouver  a  very 
unhappy  incident  took  place,  which  should, 
teach  us  wisdom  in  our  intercourse  with 
barbarous  nations.  The  vessel  employed 
as  tender  to  Vancouver's  ship  visited  Oa- 
hu,  to  obtain  a  supply  of  fresh  water.  The 
captain  and  astronomer  of  the  tender  went 
on  shore,  and  were  killed  by  the  natives. 
The  circumstances  are  not  dislinctly 
known.  Some  months  after,  Vancouver  visit- 
ed Oahu,  and  demanded  the  murderers  of  his 
men.  The  chiefs  were  unable  to  obtain 
them.  Vancouver  still  continued  his  de- 
mand. The  chiefs  were  greatly  terrified,  and. 
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took  three  innocent  men,  as  they  now  fully 
confess,  and  presented  them  before  Vancou- 
ver as  the  murderers.  They  were  stoned 
to  death  in  his  presence.  I  mention  this 
fact  to  show  the  injudiciousness  of  urging 
barbarous  chiefs,  in  such  a  case,  to  a  point 
of  extremity. 

Though  the  conduct  of  Vancouver  was 
marked  with  kindness  and  generosity,  yet 
truth  demands  that  something  more  should 
be  said. 

He,  like  others,  countenanced  the  practice 
of  giving  a  few  inches  of  rusty  iron  hoop 
as  a  compensation  for  the  best  productions 
of  the  islands,  and  the  most  arduous  servi- 
ces of  the  natives.  Neither  can  we  record 
his  name,  nor  that  of  Captain  Cook,  as 
standing  pure  and  aloof  from  the  fearful 
work  in  which  their  men  were  engaged, — 
of  spreading  about  them  degrading  evils 
and  a  desolating  curse. 

If  the  most  kind,  honorable,  and  respect- 
ed visitors  thus  countenanced  iniquity,  what 
think  you  has  been  the  influence  of  the 
mass  of  seamen  on  the  degraded  heathen  ? 
The    degraded    heathen,   I  say ;    for    the 
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Caskof  N.  E.  Kum.  ~~  ' 

influejice  exerted  at  the  Sandwich  Is- 
lands is  substanlially  the  same  as  tliat  ex- 
erted upon  barbarous  nations  tfie  world  over. 
O  !  if  the  sfiores  of  Africa,  of  Asia,  of  the  un- 
numbered isles,  and  of  our  own  north-west- 
ern wilderness  could  speak,  how  fearful  and 
black  the  array  of  crime  they  would  reveal, 
and  how  deep  and  inexpressible  the  notes  of 
woe  !  The  improvements  in  navigation 
and  the  facilities  of  commerce  are  bringing 
Europeans  in  close  contact  with  every  hea- 
then people,  with  the  whole  array  of  dead- 
ly evils  of  which  I  have  made  mention  in 
regard  to  the  Sandwich  Islands.  As  things 
now  are,  Satan  has  a  thousand  missionaries 
in  the  field  where  Jesus  Christ  has  one. 
Evil  influences  are  continually  going  out 
from  among  us  to  heathen  lands,  and  the 
extent  of  those  influences  eternity  will  re- 
veal. 

When  some  of  our  exploring  missiona- 
ries arrived  at  the  head  of  the  Black  Sea, 
where  no  foreign  vessel  was  allowed  by 
law  to  approach,  the  first  thing  which  at- 
tracted their  attention  was  a  cask  marked 
N.  E.  Rum. 

4* 
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A  fact  from  th<"  Presidt- iit's  message. 

I  noticed  that  in  the  message  of  President 
Van  Buren,  it  is  said  that  the  Russian  go- 
vernment has  refused  to  renew  a  stipulation 
by  which  our  ships  were  allowed  to  have 
free  access  to  their  ports  on  the  N.  W.  coast, 
— and  entirely  on  the  ground  that  our  ships 
have  carried  thither  scarcely  any  thing 
else  but  fire-arms  and  ardent  spirits.  — 
What  a  deep  reproach  to  us,  that  a  nation 
like  the  Russian  should  forbid  us  to  enter 
their  ports,  because  of  the  moral  evils  we 
disseminate ! 

This  pestilential  and  deadly  influence 
was  exerted  upon  the  Sandwich  Islanders 
without  any  alleviation,  for  the  long  period 
of  40  years  before  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity. For  many,  very  many  long  years, 
among  the  thousands  who  visited  them, 
there  was  no  herald  of  salvation  ;  and 
among  the  many  commodities  brought  to 
their  shores,  there  was  any  thing  to  be 
found  but  the  bread  of  life.  The  river  of 
intemperance  was  made  to  run  through  the 
land,  and,  connected  with  the  curse  of  infa- 
mous dissipation,  made  quick  work  in 
numbering  the  unwary  people  for  the  grave. 
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This  remark  leads  me  to  another  topic, 
the  decrease  of  population.  Captain  Cook 
estimated  the  popuhition  at  400,000.  Other 
early  visitors  confirmed  this  estimate.  It 
probably  was  somewhat  too  high  ;  but  tradi- 
tion,  and  the  very  appearance  of  tlie  islands, 
show  that  the  population  in  years  past  was 
far  greater  than  at  present.  The  present 
population  of  the  islands  is  not  above 
130,000.  Facts,  carefully  gathered  the  last  4 
years  show  a  rapid  decrease  of  population. 
For  this  decrease  many  causes  may  be  as- 
signed, such  as,  first,  an  extensive  war, 
which  raged  about  the  time  of  Vancouver's 
visit ;  then  the  plague,  which  swept  over 
the  islands  soon  after ;  also  infanticide,  op- 
pression of  the  government,  and  things  of  a 
like  kind.  But  most  of  these  causes  have 
ceased  to  exist,  and  the  depopulation  still 
goes  on.  There  is,  then,  another  cause, — a 
cause  still  operating  ;  and  what  is  it?  It  is 
that  to  which  we  have  already  alluded — 
not  the  contact  of  savages  with  civilization, 
as  some  assert,  but  the  known  stamp  of  God 
on  a  prevailing  vice.  At  Rarotonga,  an  is- 
land shut  out  by  its  coral  reefs  from  foreign 
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shipping,  thepopulation  is  increasing,  whilst 
Christianity  and  civilization  are  rapidly  ad- 
vancins".  It  is  this  latter  canse,  then,  that  is 
mowiiis:  down  heatlien  nations  at  so  fearful 
a  rate.  Nations,  I  say  ;  for,  so  far  as  facts 
have  been  gathered,  almost  every  barbarous 
nation  is  rapidly  decreasing.  The  dissemi- 
nation of  evils  from  Christian  lands  is  lay- 
ing: the  earth  waste.  And  the  ffuilt  of  such 
havoc,  who  can  estimate?  And  the  reputa- 
tion of  sweeping  the  earth  of  its  population, 
and  glutting  the  pit  of  hell  !  O  !  who  can 
envy  it,  but  the  arch-fiend  himself!  It 
would  seem  that  even  Satan  would  be  more 
than  satisfied  with  the  immense  desolation 
we  are  spreading  in  every  heathen  land. 
O  !  when  will  the  redeeming  influence  of 
the  gospel  of  Jesus  begin  to  keep  pace  with 
the  ruin  we  are  spreading !  When  will 
the  number  of  heathen  souls,  we  save  in- 
strumentally,  equal  the  number  of  those  that 
we  destroy!  O,  when  shall  it  once  be  I 
that  we  shall  go  into  all  the  earth,  and  vi- 
sit every  creature,  not  to  destroy  mankind, 
but  to  j)rcach  the  gospel !  When  shall  we 
cease   to   add  and   superadd   crimes   and 
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cr.rses  to  those  already  existing  among  the 
barbarous  and  degraded  !  Is  not  their  pre- 
sent condition,  without  any  aggravating 
causes,  sufficiently  gloomy  and  appalling? 

And  here  let  us  capitulate  a  little  the  evils 
of  their  state,  as  they  are  incidentally  devel- 
oped in  this  brief  narrative.  We  find  them 
destitute,  ignorant,  wild,  beastly,  and  de- 
graded— inconceivably  so.  The  degrada- 
tion, physical,  mental,  and  moral,  is  so  deep, 
that  it  takes  time — it  takes  years,  in  any 
good  measure  to  explore  it.  I  had  some 
sense  of  the  degradation  of  the  heathen  the 
first  year  of  my  residence  among  them,  but 
the  whole  period  of  seven  years  did  not 
serve  to  reach,  in  conception,  the  immense 
— the  fathomless  depth.  The  longer  one 
lives  among  the  heathen,  the  more  fully 
does  he  realize  the  ignorance,  the  vileness, 
and  the  abeminations  of  the  horrible  pit  in 
which  they  are  sunk. 

But  this  statement  is  general.  I  wish  I 
could  portray  in  detail  a  little  of  their  desti- 
tution and  degradation. 

A  native  goes  to  the  forest,  and  with  the 
aid  of  fire  and  a  stone  axe  succeeds  in  pro- 
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curing  some  poles.  He  brings  them  home 
on  liis  shoulder,  erects  them  in  the  earth, 
and  covers  them  with  leaves  or  grass.  He 
leaves  an  opening  for  a  door,  and  another  for 
a  window,  and  strews  the  interior  with 
grass  and  a  rude  mat,  which  serves  every 
purpose,  for  floor,  table,  bed  and  chairs. 
The  inmates  of  the  little  hut,  (for  in  their 
chaotic  state  they  could  not  be  called  a  fa- 
mily)— the  transient  and  changing  inmates, 
perhnps  5  or  6  in  number,  of  all  ages  and 
of  both  sexes,  with  a  mere  apology  for  clo- 
thing, crowd  around  one  calabash,  eat  poi 
from  it  with  their  fingers,  and  then  with  or 
without  a  iapa  for  a  covering,  and  a 
smooth  stone  of  the  beach  or  a  block  of 
wood  for  a  pillow,  lounge  and  sleep  on  the 
same  mat. 

I  cannot  stop  to  describe  all  their  desti- 
tution, but  a  word  or  two  may  assist  your 
imagination.  Look,  then,  at  another  herd, 
(for  I  cannot  call  them  a  family.)  Their 
dwelling  is  a  cave,  the  damp  earth  their 
floor,  and  the  solid  rock  their  coverinof. 
A  small  excavation  in  the  centre  is  their 
fire-place   and  their  oven,  and  their  food 
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the  roots  of  the  forest.  I  never  saw  a  poor 
man  till  I  visited  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
and,  as  much  improved  as  the  inhabitants 
now  are,  there  remain  too  many  exhibi- 
tions of  the  destitution  an'd  loathsomeness 
of  their  former  condition. 

But  then  they  were  not  only  destitute  and 
degraded,  but  they  were  covered  with  blood 
and  black  with  crime.  Idolatry  reigned 
with  all  its  abominations — its  frantic  rage 
and  horrid  exhibition  of  bleeding  human 
sacrifices.  They  were  guilty,  too,  of  all  the 
crimes  enumerated  by  the  Apostle  Paul — 
they  were  even  murderers  of  children  and 
murderers  of  parents. 

But  these  expressions,  I  am  aware,  are 
familiar  to  you,  and  have  in  a  great  mea- 
sure lost  their  force.  It  is  an  alarming  ten- 
dency of  our  nature  to  become  shockingly 
familiar  with  such  facts. 

Waiving  them,  then,  take  another  view. 
To  the  heathen  the  book  of  nature  is  a  seal- 
ed book.  Where  the  word  of  God  is  not, 
the  works  of  God  fail  either  to  excite  admi- 
ration or  impart  instruction.  The  Sand- 
wich Islands  presents  some  of  thesublimest 
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scenery  on  earth,  but  to  an  ignorant  native — 
to  the  great  mass  of  the  people  in  entire  hea- 
thenism it  has  no  meaning.  As  one  crested 
billow  after  another  of  the  heaving  ocean 
rolls  in  and  dashes  upon  the  unyielding 
rocks  of  an  iron-bound  coast,  which  seems 
to  say,  *  Hitherto  shalt  thou  come  and  no 
farther,'  the  low-minded  heathen  is  merely 
thinking  of  the  shell  fish  on  the  shore.  As 
he  looks  up  to  the  everlasting  mountains, 
girt  with  clouds  and  capped  with  snow,  he 
betrays  no  emotion.  As  he  climbs  a  tower- 
ing cliff,  looks  down  a  yawning  precipice,  or 
abroad  upon  a  forest  of  deep  ravines,  im- 
mense rocks  and  spiral  mountains  thrown 
toofether  in  the  utmost  wildness  and  confu- 
sion  by  the  might  of  God's  volcanoes,  he  is 
only  thinking  of  some  roots  in  the  wilder- 
ness that  may  be  good  for  food. 

I  remember  standing  in  a  deep-shaded  ra- 
vine, and  gazing  with  intense  rapture  at  a 
beautiful  waterfall.  The  stream,  as  it  came 
over  the  precipice,  seemed  to  be  of  considera- 
ble size,  but  the  height  of  the  fall  was  so  great 
that  none  of  it  reached  the  bottom.  As  it 
rushes  over  it  is  a  stream,  in  the  fall  it  be- 
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comes  foam — then  mist,  and  soon  becomes  so 
light  as  to  ascend  again  to  the  side  of  the 
mountain,  adorned  and  enriched  by  the  colors 
of  the  rainbow.  But  my  attendants  would 
have  enjoyed  infinitely  more  a  calabash  of 
poi  or  a  raw  fish.  Instead  of  reaping  de- 
light from  the  beauties  and  sublimities  of 
nature,  the  heathen  choose  low,  wild,  and 
grovelling  s])orts — too  low  and  vile  to  be 
mentioned  ;  or  place  the  perfection  of  hap- 
piness in  gluttony  and  lounging. 

Neither  is  it  to  the  beauties  and  sublimi- 
ties of  nature  alone  that  the  entirely  unedu- 
cated heathen  show  an  unmeaning  gaze 
and  cold  insensibility.  Scenes  of  majestic 
awe  and  terror  make  but  little  impression 
upon  their  minds.  T  remember  a  scene  of 
terrific  grandeur, — it  is  as  fresh  and  distinct 
as  though  it  occurred  but  yesterday.  I  was 
then  at  Hilo,  the  nearest  station  to  the  vol- 
cano of  Kilauea.  In  the  after-part  of  the 
day  we  experienced  several  earthquakes, 
and  about  six  o'clock  we  felt  a  shock  so  se- 
vere as  induced  us  to  leave  our  house  for 
the  night.  The  trembling,  heaving,  rock- 
ing, and  undulating  movements  of  the  con- 
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vulsed  earth,  produced  sensations  that  are 
altoofether  indescribable.  The  foundations 
underneath  us  seemed  to  be  uncertain  and 
treacherous.  But,  to  add  immeasurably  to 
the  awe  and  grandeur,  the  whole  heavens, 
in  the  direction  of  the  volcano,  were  intense- 
ly lighted.  It  seemed  like  billow  upon  bil- 
low of  flaming  fire  rolhng  through  the  whole 
arch  of  heaven.  Though  at  the  distance  of 
40  miles,  the  light  was  sufficient  to  convert 
night  into  day.  The  heavens  on  fire  above 
us,  and  the  earth  treacherous  beneath  our 
feet,  was  a  scene  too  awful  and  majestic  to  be 
enjoyed.  The  eruption  continued  during 
the  night  and  the  following  day.  The  third 
day,  when  all  seemed  to  be  quiet  and  still, 
we  resolved  to  visit  the  volcano,  and  see 
the  efl^cts  of  such  immense  and  terrific  ac- 
tion. Our  company  consisted  of  Mr.  Green, 
myself,  and  our  wives.  When  we  arrived 
within  several  miles  of  the  volcano  we 
found  the  earth  broken  into  deep  chasms ; 
and  when  we  came  within  a  half  mile  per- 
haps of  the  crater,  we  found  that  the  earth 
for  that  distance  around  had  sunk  about  18 
inches,  and  from  there  on  to  the  crater's  edge 
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the  ground  was  so  rent  into  chasms  as  to  be 
ahnost  impassable.  As  we  came  upon  the 
immediate  edge  of  the  crater,  which  is  nearly 
7  miles  in  circumference,  and  looked  down 
the  giddy  depth  of  800  or  a  thousand  feet, 
we  judged  that  this  tremendous  depth  and 
immense  area  had  been  filled  with  boiling 
lava  ;  that  in  the  rollings  and  tossinofs  of  the 
mighty  convulsion,  the  lava  had  been  thrown 
out  in  huge  waves  on  every  side,  until,  by 
some  shock,  a  chasm  was  rent  in  one  side  of 
the  crater,  tlirough  v/hich  it  appeared  the 
immense  mass  had  disgorged  itself  into  the 
ocean.  The  almost  fathomless  abyss  was 
now  empty,  presenting  only  a  raging  lake 
of  fire  at  the  very  bottom.  We  erected  a 
little  hut,  or  rather  a  screen  from  the  wind, 
on  the  edge  of  the  crater,  and  spent  most  of 
the  night  in  gazing  at  its  majestic  and  im- 
pressive scene.  If  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  had  stood  where  we  stood,  when 
describing  the  prison  of  Hell,  and  taken 
their  representation  from  what  we  actually 
saw,  they  would  not  have  materially  altered 
a  single  feature  of  their  description.  There 
was  an  abyss  almost  flithomless,  enclosed 
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by  dark,  ragged,  and  everlasting  rock — a  lake 
of  fire  below,  rolling  and  tossing,  and  dashing 
against  its  black  and  gloomy  ledges,  and  the 
suffocating  smoke  of  fire  and  brimstone  as- 
cending up  unceasingly  in  immense  volumes. 
No  pious  visitor  has  gazed  at  the  scene 
without  recognizing  fully  the  Bible  picture 
of  the  pit  of  Hell.  My  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  the  exhibition  before  me,  and  I  stood 
mute  and  trembling  under  a  sense  never 
before  so  fiilly  realized  of  the  power,  the 
majesty,  and  terror  of  Almighty  God — the 
resources  of  his  wrath,  and  the  untold  hor- 
rors of  the  finally  impenitent. 

But  how,  think  you,  were  our  native  at- 
tendants affected  by  such  a  scene  ?  Utterly 
regardless  and  vmimprcssed,  they  were 
only  careful  about  their  supper,  chatted 
about  their  fish,  and  then  stretched  them- 
selves upon  their  mats  to  sleep  for  the  night. 
I  repeat  the  remark  :  The  book  of  nature 
to  the  heathen  is  a  sealed  book.  They  are 
equally  insensible  to  the  beauties,  the  subli- 
mities, and  awful  terror  of  God's  works. 
During  a  certain  eruption,  as  stated  by  Mr. 
Ellis,  one  of  the  rents  or  chasms  made  by  it 
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emitting  sulphurous  smoke  and  flame,  ran 
directly  through  the  floorless  and  thatched 
hut  of  a  native  living  at  Kairnu.  All  the 
notice  he  took  of  it  was  merely  to  remove  his 
sleeping  mat  a  little  distant  from  the  chasm, 
and  compose  himself  again  to  his  slumbers. 
A  stupid  insensibility  to  every  elevated  idea 
and  every  elevated  emotion  is  a  trait  of  hea- 
thenism. If  you  wish  to  awaken  their  at- 
tention, present  a  calabash  of  poi,  a  raw  fish 
— or  call  them  to  some  low,  grovelling,  and 
sensual  sport.  To  them  the  perfection  of 
enjoyment  is  fulness  of  bread  and  abun- 
dance of  idleness — sleep  by  night,  lounging 
by  day,  filthy  songs  and  sensual  sports.  O, 
how  lost  were  they  to  all  that  elevates  the 
immortal  soul !  In  vain  did  God  lavish 
upon  the  Sandwich  Islands  every  beaut^r, 
everysublime  prospect,  and  every  exhibition 
of  awful  grandeur  ;  in  vain — utterly  in 
vain,  till  the  book  of  revelation  was  brought 
in  as  a  key  to  the  book  of  nature. 

Notice  another  fact.  With  a  mild  and 
salubrious  climate — with  a  soil  adapted  to 
all  the  tropical  productions — with  good  har- 
bors and  abundance  of  water  power — with 
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almost  every  natural  resource,  and  no  win- 
ter to  provide  for  ;  still  the  people  were  in 
the  very  lowest  depths  of  poverty — compar- 
ed with  whom  our  poor  men  are  rich.  Ut- 
terly destitute  were  they  of  knowledf^e  and 
skill  to  apply  to  advantage  their  muscular 
force,  and  bring  into  use  the  rich  resources 
of  their  favored  islands. 

"In  vain  with  lavish  kindness, 
The  gifts  of  God  were  strown." 

They  were  at  the  farthest  remove  possible 
from  intelligence,  industry,  skill,  and  eu- 
terprize ;  for  -these  characteiestics,  however 
much  it  may  be  denied,  flourish  only  under 
the  genial  and  energetic  influence  of  the  reli- 
gion of  Jesus.  Look  over  the  world,  con- 
sider facts.  They  are  stubborn,  and  there 
is  no  evading  the  inference. 

The  heathen,  too,  were  reckless  of  life. 
Where  there  are  but  faint  ideas  of  a  future 
state,  the  loss  of  life  is  lowly  estimated.  It 
is  so  with  barbarians  the  world  over.  It 
was  so  also  with  the  infidels  of  France.  And 
it  is  so  in  our  own  country,  just  in  propor- 
tion as  infidelity  and  barbarism  prevail. 

What,  now,  is  the  sum  of  what  I  have 
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said?  The  heathen  are  reckless  of  life,  ex- 
tremely poor  from  mere  degradation  of  in- 
tellect ;  stupid  to  all  that  is  lovely,  grand,  and 
awful  in  the  works  of  God ;  low,  naked,  fil- 
thy, vile  and  sensual ;  covered  with  every 
abomination  and  stained  with  blood — in 
short,  exhibiting  fully  the  graphic  character 
long  since  given  by  the  Apostle  Paul. 
Then,  superadd  to  all  this  the  deadly  evils 
introduced  from  Christian  lands  during  an 
intercourse  of  40  years,  and  you  will  place 
them  in  the  position  in  which  they  were 
found  by  the  first  missionaries  who  arrived 
among  them. 

How  immense  the  distance  up  from  hea- 
thenism to  Christianity  !  Who  can  con- 
ceive of  it?  Look  down,  if  your  sight  can 
bear  the  giddy  depth,  low  down  into  the 
deep  pit  of  mire  and  heathen  pollution, 
and  then  up  to  the  eminence  of  a  true  child 
of  God,  and  measure,  if  you  can,  the  distance. 
Do  this,  and  then  you  will  have  some  due 
conception  of  the  diviiie  jjoiver  of  the  Gos- 
pel of  Jesus;  for  it  alone  can  reach  this 
depth  of  ruin.  It  reaches  down,  takes  the  feet 
of  the  beastly  heathen  out  of  the  miry  clay, 
raises  him  up  to  the  dignity  of  angels,  and 
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places  him  safe,  glorious,  pure,  and  happy 
on  the  firm  and  golden  pavement  of  heaven. 
There  is  something  noble  in  the 
thought  of  being  iyistrumental  in  elevating 
those  icho  are  sunk  so  low  !  Oh,  how  the 
Archangel  Gabriel  would  delight  in  such  a 
work.  I  mistake  his  character  if  he  would 
not  glory  in  it  as  a  work  the  most  noble 
and  most  truly  sublime.  If  the  word  of  re- 
conciliation were  committed  to  angels,  where, 
think  you,  would  Gabriel  wing  his  way? 
to  London  or  to  Greenland?  to  New- York 
or  to  New  Holland?  Which  would  be  the 
subUmest  trophy  of  the  grace  of  God,  and 
the  brightest  gem  in  the  diadem  of  Jesus,  a 
soul  saved  from  the  midst  of  intelligence 
and  refinement,  or  a  soul  rescued  from  the 
depths  of  heathenism — dug  up,  as  it  were, 
from  mire  and  filth — purified,  elevated,  re- 
fined, and  made  holy  ?  If  Gabriel  then 
should  strive  to  place  the  brightest  jewel  in 
the  crown  of  Jesus,  would  he  not  dive  at 
once  down  to  the  depths  of  heathen  degra- 
dation, and  bring  it  np  from  thence  ?  May 
God  give  us  this  spirit,  that  the  lower  men 
are  sunk,  the  more  readily  we  shall  toil  and 
labor  to  be  the  instruments  of  their  salvation. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

INTRODUCTION    OF    CHRISTIANITY. 

God  prepared  the  way. 

The  picture  thus  far  has  been  dark.  Let 
us  now  turn  our  eyes  to  the  cheerful  dawn 
of  heavenly  light.  And  as  we  trace  the  in- 
troduction and  proo^ress  of  Christianity  in 
the  islands,  we  shall  be  forced  to  exclaim,  in 
the  language  of  strong  emotion,  '  What 
hath  God  ivrought  P 

This  exclamation  was  scarcely  more  ap- 
propriate to  the  nation  of  Israel  than  to  the 
people  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  The  work 
at  the  Sandwich  Islands  has  been  emphati- 
cally the  work  of  God — marked  by  his  time- 
ly and  special  providences.  God  prepared 
the  way  for  the  heralds  of  salvation  before 
their  arrival. 

The  first  step  of  preparation  was  to  unite 
the  group  of  islands  under  one  government. 
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And  in  doing  this,  he  made  use  of  an  inter- 
esting yonng  chief  by  the  name  of  Kameha- 
meha.  This  chief  was  rarely  endowed 
with  p'fiysical  strength,  mental  energy,  and 
a  mild  disposition.  He  seemed  to  be  rais- 
ed up  by  divine  providence  to  accomplish 
this  very  important  purpose — -to  prepare  the 
way,  in  part,  for  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity. He  was  a  chief  of  low  rank,  and 
had  possession  only  of  a  single  district  of 
Hawaii.  In  self  defence,  rather  than  from 
a  warlike  spirit,  he  was  drawn  into  a  series 
of  battles,  first  with  the  chiefs  of  his  own  is- 
land, and  then  with  the  chiefs  of  the  other 
islands  ;  in  all  of  which  he  was  uniformly 
victorious,  and  which  eventuated  in  bring- 
ing the  whole  group  of  islands  under  his 
sovereign  control.  Many  of  these  wars 
were  bloody  beyond  description,  being 
fought  with  savage  instruments,  and  show- 
ing no  mercy.  The  identical  spear  used  by 
Kamehameha  in  these  wars  is  now  in  my 
possession.  It  is  of  wood — about  16  feet 
in  length,  and  was  horribly  barbed  vvith 
sharks'  teeth.  After  the  battle  at  Waihi- 
ku,  the   brook   of  lao  was  said   to   have 
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been  stopped  by  the  dead  bodies  that  were 
thrown  into  it.  In  the  progress  of  these 
various  struggles,  Kahekih,  the  king  of 
Oahu,  sent  word  to  Kamehameha,  saying, 
*  Wait  till  the  black  tapa  covers  me,  and  then 
my  kingdom  shall  be  yours.'  This  request 
Kamehameha  respected.  Kaumualii,  the 
king  of  Kauai,  voluntarily  surrendered  his 
island,  but  Kamehameha  nobly  restored  it. 
Thus  tlie  many  independent  clans,  which 
presented  before  an  uninterrupted  scene  of 
jealousy,  discord,  and  war.  were  united  by 
by  Kamehameha,  and  mostly  in  self-de- 
fence, under  one  government  ;  and  through 
his  sagacity,  energy,  and  unbounded  au- 
thority, were  kept  in  subjection  and  at  peace 
during  the  whole  period  of  his  reign.  For 
a  heathen,  Kamehameha  was  an  excellent 
ruler,  combining  with  great  energy  and  de- 
cision of  character,  a  mild  and  humane  dis- 
position. In  a  time  of  famine,  rather  than 
oppress  his  people,  he  planted  food  with  his 
own  hands.  He  was  one  of  the  few  ex- 
ceptions that  exist,  even  among  the  heathen, 
of  native  shrewdness  and  energy  of  mind, 
and  some  noble  traits  of  character. 
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If  the  system  of  independent  clans  had 
continuedj  it  would  have  presented  a  very 
formidable  embarrassment  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  gospel.  On  the  other  hand,  no- 
thing could  have  been  more  favorable  to  the 
reception  and  propagation  of  the  gospel 
throughout  the  whole  group  of  islands  than 
their  union  under  one  government,  and  the 
subjection  and  peace  which  prevailed.  The 
hand  of  God  was  in  this  event.  No  one 
can  doubt  it. 

At  the  same  time  too,  Providence  directed 
to  our  shores  some  Hawaiian  youth,  as  Opu- 
kahaia,  (Obookiah,)  Hopu,  and  others  ;  and 
awakened  in  Christians  the  thought  of  send- 
ing to  those  islands  the  gospel  of  Jesus. 
Look  at  Opukahaia,  (Obookiah,)  sitting 
down  and  weeping  on  the  threshold  of  the 
College  buildings  at  New-Haven,  till  taken 
under  the  care  of  a  D wight  and  a  Samuel 
J.  Mills.  Follow  him  through  his  interest- 
ing but  short  history,  and  observe  the  feel- 
ings awakened  by  him  in  behalf  of  his  coun- 
trymen, and  then  call  to  mind  the  events  at 
the  same  time  transpiring  at  the  islands,  and 
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you  cannot  fail  to  be  convinced  of  the  di- 
rect movements  of  an  unseen  hand. 

Kaniehameha  was  not  spared  to  welcome 
to  his  shores  the  heralds  of  salvation.  The 
church  was  too  dilatory  in  her  movements. 
Before  the  messengers  of  mercy  arrived,  he 
had  sunk,  in  his  heathenism,  to  a  dark  and 
cheerless  grave.  O,  who  can  count  the 
millions  and  hundreds  of  millions  of  pre- 
cious souls  that  are  lost  through  the  tardi- 
ness of  the  church  ! 

During  the  sickness  of  Kamehameha,  the 
priests,  according  to  the  prevalent  custom, 
proposed  to  offer  human  sacrifices  to  the 
gods  for  his  recovery  ;  but,  from  the  kind- 
ness of  his  disposition,  or  from  some  light 
that  he  might  have  gained  from  foreigners, 
he  would  not  admit  of  it.  At  his  death  se- 
veral persons  offered  to  die  with  him,  but 
were  withheld  by  their  friends.  He  was 
supposed,  according  to  the  prevalent  super- 
stition, to  have  been  destroyed  by  sorcery, 
or,  as  they  express  it,  prayed  to  death  by 
his  foes.  They  scarcely  admitted  that  any 
person  died  from  natural  onuses     They, 
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therefore,  burnt  the  flesh  of  Kamehameha, 
as  a  means  of  destroying  the  sorcerers. 

His  death,  as  was  the  custom  on  the 
death  of  chiefs,  was  succeeded  by  hideous 
waihngs,  day  after  day  and  night  after 
night,  throughout  the  whole  group  of  is- 
lands. 

This  wailing,  uttered  as  it  is  with  a  deep 
and  tremulous  voice,  and  proceeding  from  a 
thousand  dwellings,  at  the  dead  of  night  is 
mournful  beyond  description.  As  you 
stand  and  listen  to  it,  it  strikes  the  soul  with 
deep  dread  and  peculiar  horror.  And  the 
people  not  only  wailed,  but  shaved  their 
heads,  burnt  their  bodies  with  sharp-point- 
ed sticks,  and  knocked  out  their  front  teeth. 
But  this  was  not  all.  According  to  custom, 
all  law  was  suspended,  and  all  restraint  ta- 
ken away.  On  such  an  occasion  it  Xvas 
made  a  virtue  to  commit  crime.  He  who 
should  produce  the  most  confusion,  distress, 
and  disorder,  was  considered  as  paying 
the  greatest  respect  to  his  deceased  king. 
Theft,  rapine,  and  murder  were  let  loose,  to 
spread  far  and  wide  as  much  havoc  as  pos- 
sible.    The   people,  of  all  ages  and  both 
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sexes,  threw  off  all  covering  and  all  re- 
straint ;  and  the  combination  of  discord, 
wailing-,  self-torture,  robbery,  licentious- 
ness, and  murder,  formed  the  full  ingredients 
of  a  temporary  hell.  This  is  the  way  in. 
which  the  heathen  mourn  for  the  dead. 
And  in  view  of  it,  when  contrasted  with 
christian  mourning,  O  !  what  tongue  can 
tell  how  much  we  are  indebted  to  the  reli- 
gion of  Jesus  ! 

The  bones  of  Kamehameha  were  kept  for 
a  while,  and  then  concealed  ;  and  no  one 
but  the  person  who  concealed  them  knows 
where  they  are  to  the  present  day.  This 
was  done  as  a  token  of  respect.  It  was  a 
proverb  with  the  people  that  the  bones  of  a 
cruel  king  could  not  be  concealed.  They 
would  make  the  bones  of  such  a  king  into 
arrows  and  fish-hooks,  and  whilst  using 
them,  load  them  with  curses. 

The  kingdom  of  Kamehameha  descend- 
ed unimpaired  to  his  son  Liholiho,  who  re- 
cognized Kaahumanu,  the  favorite  wife  of 
Kamehameha,  as  his  prime  agent.  Liholi- 
ho was  brought  forward  in  gaudy  array ; 
and  in  the  presence  of  his  subordinate  chiefs, 
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Kaahumanu  thus  addressed  him :  "  Most 
excellent  king,  I  now  declare  unto  you 
your  inheritance  from  your  father :  here 
are  your  chiefs — here  are  your  soldiers — 
here  are  your  guns — and  here  are  your 
lands ;  but  I  also  must  partake  with  you  in 
the  administration."  To  this  Liholiho  as- 
sented. 

Soon  after  his  accession  to  the  crown,  an 
event  took  place  which  has  no  parallel  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  When  Isaiah 
wrote,  he  could  exclaim,  in  the  language  of 
strong  negation,  "Hath  a  nation  changed 
her  gods !"  Now,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
Sandwich  Island  nation  demolished  in  a 
day  her  whole  system  of  idol  worship. 

The  motives  which  led  to  it,  so  far  as 
they  can  be  gathered,  are  something  as  fol- 
lows : 

Their  idol  worship  was  connected  with 
the  tabu  system — or  a  system  of  restrictions 
and  prohibitions.  This  connection  was  so 
intimate,  that  the  one  could  not  be  given  up 
without  the  other.  The  prohibitions  were 
very  numerous,  and  very  grievous  to  be 
borne.     They  extended  to  sacred  days,  sa- 
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cred  places,  sacred  persons,  and  sacred 
things  ;  and  the  least  failure  to  ob- 
serve them  was  punished  with  death.  A 
prohibition,  which  weighed  as  heavily  as 
any  other  was  that  in  regard  to  eating,  and 
was  the  first  to  be  violated.  A  husband 
could  on  no  occasion  eat  with  his  wife,  ex- 
cept on  penalty  of  death.  Women  were 
prohibited,  on  penalty  of  death,  from  many 
of  the  choicest  kinds  of  meat,  food,  fruit  and 
fish.  These  prohibitions  extended  to  fe- 
male chiefs  as  well  as  to  women  of  low 
rank.  Many  of  the  highest  chiefs  of  the 
nation  were  females,  and  they,  especially, 
felt  burdened  and  uneasy.  They  did  not 
fear  being  killed  by  the  priests,  for  they 
were  chiefs  ;  but  the  priests,  all  along,  had 
made  them  believe,  that  if  they  violated 
any  prohibition,  they  would  be  destroyed  by 
the  gods.  This  they  began  to  doubt,  for 
they  saw  foreigners  living  with  impunity 
without  any  such  observances.  Besides,  (a 
fact  which  shows  the  power  of  God  to  bring 
good  out  of  evil,)  ardent  spirits  had  been  in- 
troduced among  them ;  and  they  often,  when 
partially  intoxicated,  trampled  heedlessly  on 

6* 
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Abolition  of  Idolatry. 

the  prohibitions  of  their  idolatrous  system, 
and  yet  were  not  destroyed  by  the  gods. 
The  awful  dread,  therefore,  which  former- 
ly existed,  had  in  a  measure  subsided  ;  and 
when  no  longer  restrained  by  fear,  the  fe- 
male chiefs  were  quite  ready  to  throw  off 
the  burdens  so  long  imposed  upon  them. 

Keopuolani,  the  mother  of  the  king,  first 
violated  the  system,  by  eating  with  her 
youngest  son.  Other  chiefs,  when  they 
saw  no  evil  follow,  were  inchnedto  imitate 
her  example.  But  the  king  was  slow  to 
yield.  At  length,  however,  he  gave  his  as- 
sent, and  then  the  work  was  done.  The 
chiefs,  as  a  body,  trampled  on  all  the  unplea- 
sant restraints  which  had  been  imposed  up- 
on them  by  their  system  of  idolatry.  In  do- 
ing this  they  were  aware  that  they  threw 
off  all  allegiance  to  their  gods,  and  treated 
them  with  contempt.  They  saw  that  they 
took  the  stand  of  open  revolt.  They  im- 
mediately gave  orders  to  the  people  that  the 
iahu  system  should  be  disregarded,  the 
idols  committed  to  the  flames,  and  the  sa- 
cred temples  demolished.  Many  of  the  peo- 
ple readily  obeyed  :  but  idolatry  was  too  old 
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a  system,  and  too  firmly  rooted,  to  be  relin- 
quished without  a  struggle. 

A  chief  by  the  name  of  Keakuaokalani 
clung  to  idolatry,  and  firmly  withstood  all 
solicitations  and  all  commands  to  relin- 
quish it.  The  priests  flocked  about  him, 
and  encouraged  him  with  the  highest  pro- 
mises of  favor  from  the  gods,  saying,  the 
kingdom  should  be  his,  since  he  only  stood 
faithful.  A  large  body  of  the  people,  when 
they  found  that  there  was  still  a  chief  on 
the  side  of  idolatry,  flocked  over  to  his 
standard.  The  king  and  chiefs  used  with 
him  every  means  of  a  persuasive  and  con- 
ciliatory kind.  Keopuolani  and  Hoapiri, 
chiefs  nearly  related  to  Keakuaokalani,  were 
sent  fo  try  the  force  of  argument  and  en- 
treaty. Their  entreaties  were  utterly 
vain,  and  they  themselves  escaped  with  the 
hazard  of  their  lives.  It  was  found  neces- 
sary to  resort  to  the  open  field  of  battle. 
The  two  armies,  of  about  equal  strength, 
and  armed  with  horrid  war-clubs,  and  barbed 
spears,  met  on  the  plain  of  Kuamoo.  The 
question  to  be  settled  is  the  existence  or 
abolition  of  idolatry.     O,  what  an  hour  of 
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The  eventful  battle. — Result,  the  answer  of  prayer. 

interest  with  such  a  question  pending  !  The 
God  of  battles  had  the  direction  of  events. 
Keakuaokalani  was  killed  and  his  army  sub- 
dued. Immediately  the  whole  mass  of  the 
people  made  thorough  work  in  demolish- 
ing their  sacred  inclosures  and  destroying 
their  gods. 

This  unparalleled  event  did  not  result 
from  the  influence  of  Cliristianity,  nor  from 
any  good  motive  ;  but  it  was  an  instance 
in  which  the  wonder-working  hand  of  God 
was  displayed  in  overruling  the  basest  ap- 
petites and  the  vilest  passions  of  men,  to 
accomplish  his  benevolent  purposes.  Opu- 
kahaia  (Obookiah)  had  sent  up  many  a  pray- 
er for  his  countrymen,  which  was  remem- 
bered before  God.  A  Samuel  J.  Mills,  and 
other  Christians  of  this  land,  had  mingled 
their  supplications  with  his.  Our  mission- 
aries were  on  the  ocean  approaching  the 
islands  with  devote ment  of  soul,strong  faith, 
and  humble  prayer ;  and  followed  by  the 
earnest  intercessions  of  a  Worcester,  an 
Evarts,  and  many  a  friend  of  the  heavenly 
enterprise.  Thus  the  idolatry  of  Hawaii 
was  besieged  by  faith  and  prayer,  and,  like 
the  walls  of  Jericho,  crumbled  and  fell. 
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The  missionaries,  with  some  Hawaiian 
youth,  educated  at  Cornwall,  arrive  with- 
in sight  of  the  islands.  1  can  almost  ima- 
gine that  I  see  them  standing  upon  the  deck, 
and  gazing  at  the  snow-crested  mountains 
as  they  first  heave  in  sight.  O,  what  sensa- 
tions fill  their  souls !  They  bow  their 
knees  before  the  God  of  missions — thank 
him  for  his  protection  o'er  the  boisterous 
deep — and  in  view  of  the  untried  and  peril- 
ous scenes  in  prospect,  cast  themselves  en- 
tirely on  the  arm  of  his  strength.  The 
events  that  had  taken  place  at  the  islands 
were  entirely  unknown  to  them — all  to 
them  was  uncertainty,  except  that  they  had 
confidence  in  the  protection  and  aid  of  the 
God  of  missions.  Cheered  and  encouraged 
by  a  commitment  of  themselves  to  the  great 
Jehovah,  they  arise  from  their  knees,  and 
still  standing  upon  the  deck,  and  gazing  at 
the  towering  mountains,  shaded  forests  and 
extended  plains,  unite  in  a  song  of  deep-felt 
praise  and  holy  courage,  which  they  had 
composed  for  the  occasion. 

Soon  the  shore  is  distinctly  in  view,  with 
its  cultivated  fields  and  clustering  huts. — • 
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Then  soma  specks  are  noticed  on  the 
waves,  and  as  they  approach,  are  seen  to  be 
canoes  filled  with  men  and  women.  The 
missionaries  ^aze  upon  these  naked,  tawny, 
and  sun-burnt  beings,  and  are  amazed  that 
human  nature  could  be  sunk  so  low.  The 
sailors  turn  to  the  missionaries  with  an  ex- 
pression of  countenance  that  seems  to  say 
*  You  must  return  with  us  to  America ;  you 
and  your  wives  cannot  live  with  these  fil- 
thy, savage,  and  brutal  beings — it  is  impos- 
sible.' But  the  missionaries  had  counted 
the  cost ;  and  as  they  now  fix  their  eyes  on 
these  miserable  objects,  they  see  concealed, 
under  their  deep  degradation,  precious  and 
immortal  souls,  destined  to  vie  with  Gabriel 
in  intellectual  power  and  moral  feeling ; 
and  as  they  look  upon  their  wretchedness 
and  gloomy  condition,  their  desire  is  in- 
creased to  be  the  instruments  of  their  salva- 
tion. 

The  inquiry  is  made,  '  What  is  the  state 
of  the  islands  V  The  answer  is  :  '  LIHO- 
LIHO  IS  KING— THE  ISLANDS  ARE 
AT  PEACE— THE  TABU  SYSTEM 
IS  NO  MORE— THE  GODS  ARE  DES- 
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TROYED,  AND  THE  TEMPLES 
ARE  DEMOLISHED.'  O,  what  an 
hour  was  that!  It  were  worth  a  voyage 
through  five  oceans,  simply  to  experience 
the  sensations  of  wonder,  joy,  and  praise 
which  our  missionaries  then  felt. 

This  unprecedented  revolution  had  tak- 
en place  simply  in  answer  to  prayer.  In 
effecting  it,  the  all-wise  God  had  made  use 
of  the  base  appetites  and  the  vices  of  men. 
The  nation  was  now  without  any  religion, 
— and  at  this  favorable  moment  the  religion 
of  Jesus  was  brought  to  their  reception. 
If  Christianity  had  not  been  introduced  at 
this  time,  the  people  would  have  been  in  a 
worse  condition  than  before  ;  for  even  ido- 
latry is  better  than  atheism.  God  had  the 
ordering  of  events,  and  all  things  were  right- 
ly timed. 

The  missionaries  arrived  atKailua,  March 
30th,  1820,  a  short  time  only  after  the  deci- 
sive battle,  and  near  the  field  of  the  bloody 
engagement.  The  king  and  chiefs  had  not 
yet  dispersed.  The  missionary  company 
went  on  shore  to  see  the  chiefs,  and  ask  per- 
mission to  reside  among  them.     A  Cornwall 
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First  interview  with  the  Chiefs. 

youth  ran  before,  and  inquired  if  the  house 
of  the  chiefs  was  tahitj  or  prohibited.  The 
answer  was:  'It  is  not.'  The  missionaries 
entered,  and  the  Cornwall  youth  introduced 
them  by  saying,  '  These  persons  are  the 
priests  of  the  most  high  God,  the  maker  of 
heaven  and  of  earth.'  The  chiefs  received 
the  missionaries  with  respect,  and  heard 
their  proposal,  but  declined  giving  an  im* 
mediate  answer.  They  remained  in  coun- 
cil several  days,  and  whilst  discussing  the 
question  before  them,  some  foreigners,  who 
had  gained  a  residence  there,  advised  them 
to  send  back  the  missionaries ;  and  only  one, 
it  is  believed,  encouraged  their  reception. 
This  was  a  time  of  immense  interest  with 
the  missionaries,  and  they  spent  much  time 
in  prayer  before  God.  They  would  have 
felt  more  solicitude  had  not  the  hand  of 
God  been  already  so  remarkably  displayed 
in  opening  the  way  before  them.  It  was  a 
time  of  deep  feeling,  for,  in  behalf  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  and  as  we  look  into  the 
future,  in  behalf  of  Polynesia  too,  the  glories 
of  Christianity  or  the  horrors  of  heathen- 
ism were  held  in  a  trembling  balance.     In 
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the  event,  notice  again  the  favor  of  God. 
The  chiefs  concluded,  notwithstanding  the 
advice  of  many  ill-minded  foreigners,  to  per 
mit  the  missionaries  to  reside  among  them. 

The  wives  of  the  missionaries,  as  they 
first  landed,  were  an  immense  curiosity  to 
the  people.  They  were  the  first  white  fe- 
males they  had  seen.  The  people  crowded 
about  in  great  multitudes  to  gaze  upon  them, 
and  exhibited  the  greatest  eloquence  and 
the  most  earnest  gestures  in  describing  their 
appearance  and  their  dress.  The  people 
showed  not  only  their  curiosity  and  interest, 
but  seemed  kind  and  well  pleased.  The 
wives  of  the  missionaries,  too,  presented  an 
argument  of  immense  importance.  It  is 
said,  that  when  some  foreigners  remarked 
to  the  chiefs  that  the  missionaries  had  come 
to  make  war  upon  them,  and  dispossess  them 
of  their  land,  they  replied  :  '  If  they  had 
come  to  make  war,  would  they  have  brought 
with  them  their  delicate  wives  ?'  The  same 
has  been  the  unanswerable  argument  in  the 
commencement  of  other  missions.  Their 
presence  has  been  the  best  possible  defence. 

Agreeably  to  the  wishes  of  the   chiefs^ 
7 
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some  of  the  missionaries  remained  at  Kailua 
— others  went  to  Oahu  with  the  king — and 
others  accompanied  the  son  of  Kaumualii 
to  the  Island  of  Kauai.  So  the  way  was 
fully  opened,  and  the  messengers  of  mercy 
immediately  planted  on  the  whole  group  of 
islands. 
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PROGRESS    OF    THE    GOSPEL. 


Obstacles  remaining. 


The  missionaries,  we  have  seen,  were  fa- 
vorably received,  and  some  of  the  external 
hindrances,  as  by  miraculous  agency,  entire- 
1  y  removed .  There  were,  however,  obstacles 
enough  remaining  to  test  their  energy,  their 
self-denial,  their  perseverance,  and  their 
faith.  Ignorance,  destitution,  degradation, 
and  crime  stood  forth  in  all  their  promi- 
nence, loathsomeness,  and  horror.  In  all 
these  respects  their  condition  was  not  in  the 
least  improved.  And,  added  to  these  traits, 
were  the  evils  introduced  by  a  40  years'  in- 
tercourse with  dissipated  foreigners.  Every 
improvement  above  this  low  condition  is  the 
product  of  Christianity. 

Their  ignorance  was  beyond  description, 
especially  on  moral  and  religious  subjects. 
Centuries  of  heathenism  had  swept  away 
not  only  the  idea,  but  the  name  even,  of  any 
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Supreme  Being.  They  had  no  terms  iii 
their  language  to  express  pure  morality, 
virtue,  or  the  graces  oi  the  spirit.  This  ut- 
ter ignorance  of  all  the  principles  of  true 
religion  and  pure  morality  led,  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  mission,  to  much  miscon- 
ceptiom  I  can  only  mention  an  instance 
or  two  to  illustrate  my  meaning. 

The  missionaries  spoke  of  the  great  Je- 
hovah, his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit,  The  people  conversed  among  them- 
selves, and  concluded  that  Jehovah  was 
Kane,  Jesus  Christ  was  Maui,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  was  Kanaloa — three  of  their  former 
gods. 

The  missionaries  used  the  expression  : 
^  E  hiki  mai  auanei  ka  la  mii, — (the  great 
day  is  approaching.)  The  word  la  means 
not  only  day,  but  also  the  sun  ;  and  they 
understood  the  expression  to  mean,  that  the 
sun  was  about  to  increase  in  size  and  de- 
stroy the  earth.  The  report  was  circulated 
with  rapidity,  and  the  people  filled  with  ter- 
ror and  dismay. 

Almost  every  expression  that  was  noi 
guarded  with  the  greatest  care  was  Uahle  tf>, 
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lead  to  a  Avild  interpretation  and  the  gross- 
est mistakes. 

But  there  was  not  only  a  misapprehension 
of  the  instructions  of  the  missionaries,  but 
also  a  misconception  and  jealousy  of  their 
object.  They  knew  nothing  from  experi- 
ence or  observation  of  the  benevolence  of  the 
gospel — had  not  the  least  conception  of  such 
a  motive.  How,  then,  could  they  believe 
that  men  came  to  reside  among  them  simply 
for  their  good  ?  For  you  know  there  are 
men,  even  in  our  own  land,  who,  being  igno- 
rant of  the  motive  of  benevolence,  cannot 
conceive  of  missions  to  the  heathen  without 
the  imputation  of  sinister  designs. 

One  of  the  missionaries  made  his  first  at- 
tempt to  address  the  people.  It  was  at  a 
small  village  near  Honolulu.  He  succeed- 
ed in  assembling  a  little  group,  and  arose 
to  pray.  The  people  immediately  rushed 
from  the  house,  and  hid  themselves  in  the 
forest.  They  connected  with  prayer  the 
idea  of  destruction.  They  thought  the 
missionary  was  going  iopray  them  to  death. 
In  their  idolatrous  system,  prayer  was  often 
sorcery,  and  death  the  result — perfectly  in 
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contrast  with  the  prayer  of  the  Chris- 
tian. 

When  one  of  the  missionaries  dug  the 
cellar  for  his  house,  the  people  went  to  the 
king,  and  said  :  '  Your  land,  O  king,  has  be- 
come the  property  of  the  foreigners.  There 
is  to  be  a  deep  pit  under  the  house  of  the 
missiona^3^  Men,  guns,  and  powder  will 
be  brought  in  casks,  and  deposited  there. 
Kvery  preparation  will  be  made  :  and  when 
you  and  the  people  shall  be  collected  for 
worship,  then  you  will  be  slain  and  your 
kingdom  taken.'  As  they  stood  at  the  doors 
and  windows  of  the  house  of  the  missiona- 
ries, and  gazed  at  them,  imploring  the  bless- 
ing of  God  over  their  food,  they  wildly 
whispered  one  to  another :  '  E  aha 
la  ka  poe  haole  i  7?ioe  iho  la  na  maka^ 
(what  are  these  foreigners  doing  with  their 
eyes  downward?)  Some  replied,  '  E  ana- 
ana  ana  iu  kakou^^- — (they  are  praying  us 
to  death.) 

These  instances  I  mention  merely  as  spc« 
cimens  of  many  others  of  a  like  kind. 

These  jealousies  gradually  wore  away 
as  they  became  acquainted  with  the  mis- 
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sionaries.  One  of  the  first  things  which 
impressed  them  flworably  in  regard  to  the 
missionaries,  was  the  union  which  prevail- 
ed among  them.  The  expression  was  very 
common,  and  became  a  proverb  :  '  Hooka- 
hi  no  ano  o  kana  misionali  hana  a7ia,  aole 
ku  e  kekahi  i  kekaki,^ — ('  the  missionaries 
have  but  one  aim  in  all  that  they  do — there 
is  no  division  among  them.')  Then  they 
noticed  that  the  missionaries  were  indus- 
trious, toiling  night  and  day,  with  no  other 
ostensible  object  but  to  confer  blessings 
upon  them.  They  especially  remarked  the 
meek  and  unrevengeful  character  of  the 
missionaries  when  provoked  by  enemies. 
A  certain  foreigner  abused  a  missionary,  but 
the  missionary  took  no  notice  of  it.  The 
foreigner  was  weak,  and  staggering  from  in- 
toxication. The  crowd  that  was  looking  on 
observed:  'This  man  is  weak — the  mis- 
sionary could  easily  punish  him,  but  shows 
no  disposition  to  be  revenged.'  Others  said, 
'The  word  of  God  is  verified,  which 
speaks  of  meekness  and  forgiveness  :  for 
this  drunken  man  insults  the  teacher,  but 
he  does  not  resent  it.'  Instances  of  this  kind 
had  great  influence. 
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Even  the  heathen  have  their  eyes  open 
to  the  conduct  of  ministers,  and  are  nice 
judges  of  consistency.  And  there  is  no  jea- 
lousy tliat  cannot  be  lived  down  by  a  uni- 
form and  christian  deportment. 

By  the  time  that  these  jealousies  began  to 
wear  away,  a  reinforcement  of  missionaries 
had  arrived,  and  new  stations  were  taken 
on  the  different  islands. 

Soon,  also,  a  mission  press  was  set  up,  and 
a  small  primary  book  printed,  in  which 
were  contained  some  plain  passages  of  God's 
word.  The  Hawaiian  language  contains 
bat  12  articulate  sounds,  and  of  course  the 
missionaries  introduced  but  12  letters — a,  e, 
i,  o,  u,  h,  k,  1,  m,  n,  p,  w.  They  adopted 
also  the  simple  metliod  of  avoiding  all  arbi- 
trary spelling.  Every  word  is  spelt  precise- 
ly as  it  is  pronounced,  so  that  to  teach  spell- 
ing is  scarcely  an  object.  Every  one  who 
can  combine  two  letters  in  a  syllable,  and 
put  two  syllables  together,  can  both  read  and 
spell  with  readiness.  The  art  of  reading, 
therefore,  is  very  easily  acquired.  I  think 
I  am  safe  in  saying,  that  the  children  of  Ha- 
waii learn  to  read  their  language  in  a  much 
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shorter  time  than  our  children  do  the  En- 
glish. This  is  an  immense  advantage,  as 
it  unlocks  at  once  the  rich  treasure  of  God's 
word. 

The  people  were  amazed  at  the  art  of  ex- 
pressing thoughts  on  paper.  They  started 
back  from  it  with  dread,  as  though  it  were 
a  sort  of  enchantment  or  sorcery.  A  cer- 
tain captain  said  to  Kamehameha,  '  I  can 
put  Kamehameha  on  a  slate  ;'  and  proceed- 
ed to  write  the  word  Kamehameha.  The 
chief  scornfully  replied,  '  That  is  not  me — . 
not  Kamehameha.'  The  captain  then  said, 
'  By  marks  on  this  slate  I  can  tell  my  mate, 
who  is  at  a  distance,  to  send  me  his  hand- 
kerchief;' and  proceeded  to  write  the  order. 
Kamehameha  gave  the  slate  to  a  servant, 
who  carried  it  to  the  mate  and  brought  the 
handkerchief.  Kamehameha  then  took  the 
two — the  slate  and  the  handkerchief.  He 
looked  at  the  writing  and  at  the  handker- 
chief— they  did  not  look  alike.  He  felt  of 
the  two — they  did  not  feel  alike.  And  what 
connection  there  could  be  between  the  one 
and  the  other  he  could  not  imagine.  With 
this  ignorance,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  people 
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formed  very  wild  conceptions  of  the  pow- 
er of  letters.  They  even  imagined  that  let- 
ters could  speak.  Every  article  of  clothing 
that  had  a  name  upon  it,  was  for  a  time 
safe  ;  no  one  would  steal  it — for  there  were 
letters  there,  and  they  did  not  know  but  they 
might  tell  the  owner  where  it  was. 

This  amazement  at  the  art  of  writing  is 
common  to  all  barbarous  nations.  I  find 
in  the  work  of  Mr.  Williams  a  striking  il- 
lustration. When  he  was  erecting  a  chapel 
at  Rarotonga,  he  came  to  his  work  one 
morning  without  his  square.  He  took  a 
chip,  and  with  a  piece  of  charcoal  wrote 
upon  it  a  request  that  Mrs.  Williams  would 
send  him  that  article.  He  called  a  chief, 
and  said  to  him,  '  Friend,  take  this,  go  to 
our  house  and  give  it  to  Mrs.  Williams.* 
^  Take  that !'  he  replied,  '  she  will  call  me 
a  fool,  and  scold  me  if  I  carry  a  chip  to 
her ;  and  if  I  carry  it,  what  must  I  say  V 
*  You  have  nothing  to  say,*  replied  Mr. 
Williams  ;  '  the  chip  will  say  all  I  wish.* 
^  How  can  this  speak?'  replied  the  chief; 
'has  this  a  mouth?'  He  carried  it,  how- 
ever, gaye  it  to  Mrs.  Williams,  and   she 
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handed  him  the  article  written  for.  '  Stay, 
daughter,'  said  tlie  chief,  '  how  do  you 
know  that  this  is  what  Mr.  Williams 
wants  ?'  '  Why,'  she  replied.  '  did  you 
not  bring  me  a  chip  just  now?'  'Yes,' 
said  the  astonished  warrior  ;  '  but  I  did  not 
hear  it  say  any  thing.'  '  But  I  did,'  re- 
plied Mrs.  Williams ;  and  upon  this  the 
chief  leaped  out  of  the  house,  and  catching 
np  the  mysterious  piece  of  wood,  ran 
through  the  settlement  with  the  chip  in 
one  hand  and  the  square  in  the  other,  hold- 
ing them  up  as  high  as  his  arms  could 
reach  ;  and  shouting,  as  he  went,  '  See  the 
wisdom  of  these  English  people  ;  they  can 
make  chips  talk,  they  can  make  chips 
talk !' 

I  relate  these  anecdotes  because  I  know 
not  how  ]  can  better  impress  upon  you  the 
important  fact,  that  the  people  were  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  art  of  writing  and  of  reading, 
and  that  the  introduction  of  writing,  and  es- 
pecially of  printing,  was  an  interesting  era 
in  the  nation. 

With  the  introduction  of  printing, 
schools  were  commenced  j  and  many  of  the 
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chiefs  and  people  soon  learned  to  read  the 
Scriptures.  Then  fruit  began  to  be  gather- 
ed, to  the  praise  of  God's  grace. 

About  this  time  some  few  souls  were 
hopefully  converted  to  Christ.  The  first 
who  was  admitted  to  the  church  was  a  poor 
blind  man,  who,  at  his  baptism,  took  the 
name  of  Bartimeus, — an  illustration  of  the 
fact  that  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons — 
often  chooses  the  poor  and  despised.  When 
an  infant,  his  mother,  according  to  a  preva- 
lent practice,  attempted  to  bury  him  alive  ; 
but  he  was  rescued  by  a  relative.  After 
his  conversion  he  soon  showed  that,  though 
blind,  he  was  spared  to  be  a  man  of  exten- 
sive usefulness.  He  possesses  an  uncom- 
mon memory,  a  strong  and  discriminating 
mind,  deep  piety,  and  much  practical  wis- 
dom. There  is  scarcely  a  sermon  he  has 
heard,  however  remote  the  time,  but  he  re- 
members the  text  and  the  leading  thoughts. 
He  assisted  me  at  Hilo,  as  a  fellow-laborer, 
for  three  years.  He  is  employed  much  in 
exhorting  the  people  from  village  to  village. 
A  boy  leads  him  to  the  place  of  meeting, 
and  to  his  seat  before  the  assembly  ;  and 
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then  he  arises  to  speak.  He  possesses 
much  native  eloquence.  And  I  have  often 
sat  in  breathless  silence  as  I  have  gazed  at 
the  big  tear  rolling  from  his  sightless  eye- 
balls ;  witnessed  the  earnestness  of  his  ac- 
tion ;  and  heard  him,  in  the  fulness  of  his 
soulj  tell  of  a  Saviour's  love,  and  exhort  sin- 
ners to  repentance.  O  that  you  could  seo 
him  with  your  own  eyes  and  hear  him 
with  your  own  ears,  then  you  should  have 
a  practical  exhibition  of  what  the  gospel 
can  eifect. 

A  young  man  by  the  name  of  li  was 
brought  forward  about  this  time.  He  is  at- 
tached to  the  king  as  an  attendant  and  coun- 
sellor. Every  allurement  and  every  threat 
were  used,  in  times  past,  to  cause  him  to  re- 
nounce Christianity  ;  but  the  grace  of  God 
enabled  him  to  stand. 

I  might  mention  other  interesting  in- 
stances, but  T  shall  tire  your  patience. 

In  the  midst  of  this  incipient  success,  one 
of  the  greatest  difficulties  with  which  the 
missionaries  were  called  to  contend,  was  the 
conduct  of  the  king  Liholiho.  He  was 
reckless,  profligate,   and  intemperate.    He 
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gave  himself  up  to  his  pleasures  and  his 
passions.  In  a  fit  of  jealousy  he  unhesita- 
tingly beheaded  one  of  his  worthiest  chiefs. 
To  obtain  rum,  gaudy  dress,  and  other  gra- 
tifications for  himself,  wives,  and  favorites, 
he  heedlessly  involved  the  nation  in  a  debt, 
from  wliich  it  has  never  been  relieved.  He 
practised  also  great  extortions  upon  his 
people. 

Notwithstanding  this  reckless  and  dissi- 
pated character,  he  paid  an  external  respect 
to  the  missionaries.  He  attended  school  for 
a  short  time,  and  made  some  effort  at  read- 
ing. When  reproved  for  his  vices,  he 
showed  no  resentment.  The  missionaries 
used  every  means  to  reform  him,  even  tak- 
ing from  him  supplies  of  rum  that  he  had 
purchased,  as  a  parent  would  from  a  dissi- 
pated son.  Once  a  missionary  visited  him, 
and,  after  much  entreaty,  Liholiho  made  the 
following  promise,  '  Elima  o'u  makahiki  e 
koe,  alalia  huli  au  i  kanaka  maikai,'  (five 
years  more,  and  then  I  will  become  a  good 
man.)  Alas  1  little  did  he  think  that  a  much 
shorter  space  than  that  would  find  him  at 
the  bar  of  God.  This  expression  of  his  is  on 
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the  lips  of  all  the  people  as  a  warning 
against  procrastination. 

Christianity  was  retarded  by  his  reckless 
career,  and  the  nation  on  the  verge  of  utter 
ruin  ;  when  God,  who  so  remarkably  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  introduction  of  the 
gospel,  appeared  again  in  his  wonder-work- 
ing providence,  and  wrought  relief. 

Liholiho  imbibed  the  notion  of  visiting 
Great  Britain.  What  were  distinctly  his 
motives  in  going  is  not  knov/n.  It  is  most 
probable  that  he  had  no  distinct  motive,  but 
went  rather  from  a  state  of  restlessness. 
But  the  hand  of  God  was  in  the  movement. 
He  embarked  with  some  of  his  guardians, 
wives,  and  favorites. — 12  in  number.  His 
favorite  wife,  as  she  left  the  shore,  broke 
forth  into  wailing,  characteristic  of  the  peo- 
ple :  '  E  ka  lani,  e  ka  honua,  e  ka  mauna, 
e  ka  moana,  e  kahu,  e  ka  makaainana,  alo- 
ha oukou  ;  e  ka  lepo  e,  aloha  oe  ;  e  ka  mea 
a  kuu  makuakane  i  eha  ai,  auwe  oe  ;'— (O 
heavens,  earth,  mountains,  ocean,  guardians, 
subjects  love  to  you  all.  O  land,  for  which 
my  father  bled,  receive  the  assurance  of  my 
earnest  love.)      The  crowd  stood  on   the 
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beach,  filling  the  air  with  their  wailings,  and 
following  the  ship  with  their  eyes  as  it  slow- 
ly receded  from  their  view.  When  its 
masts  disappeared  beyond  the  billows,  that 
was  the  last  they  saw  of  Liholiho,  till  his 
lifeless  body  and  that  of  his  wife  were 
brought  back  to  their  shores  by  Lord  Byron. 
Only  a  few  of  the  company  who  sailed  with 
him  lived  to  return.  It  is  melancholy  to 
record  the  death  of  the  young  Liholiho, 
even  though  in  his  death  we  see  the  deliver- 
ance of  a  sinking  nation.  Without  his  re- 
formation or  his  death,  the  ruin  of  the  na- 
tion seemed  inevitable.  It  is  a  fearful 
thing  for  kings^  rulers^  or  men  of  influence 
to  resist  warnings^  and  per  sever  ingly 
stand  in  the  way  of  a  country'^ s  salvation, 
when  that  salvation  is  a  subject  of  prayer 
among  God^s  j^eople. 

When  Liholiho  sailed  for  England,  the 
government  was  left  in  the  hands  of  Kaahu- 
manu,  the  favorite  wife  of  Kamehameha. 
She,  though  a  proud  and  haughty  woman, 
possessed  many  qualifications  well  adapted 
to  the  trying  emergency.  Her  decision, 
Qnergy,  and  strength  of  mind,  not  only  held 
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her  own  subjects  in  perfect  subjection,  but 
successfully  withstood  many  ill-minded 
designs  of  foreigners.  She  succeeded  in 
extricating  the  nation  from  many  perplexi- 
ties in  which  Liholiho  had  involved  it. 
But,  though  of  great  service  to  the  nation, 
Kaahumanu  for  some  time  stood  entirely 
aloof  from  the  influences  of  religion.  She 
was  haughty,  proud,  and  disdainful  in  the 
presence  of  the  missionaries.  She  looked 
down  upon  them  with  contempt.  If  a  mis- 
sionary passed  her  and  oflered  his  hand 
she  would  turn  away  her  eyes,  and  simply 
reach  out  to  him  her  little  finger.  She  was 
tyrannical  and  cruel  in  her  domestic  re- 
lations. Many  a  head  was  severed  at  her 
peremptory  order. 

But  no  heart  is  too  proud  or  too  obdurate 
for  the  all-conquering  grace  of  God.  This 
same  haughty  and  disdainful  Kaahumanu 
was  soon  brouo^ht  to  the  feet  of  Jesus.  Her 
conversion  was  the  more  cheering,  as  it  took 
place  soon  after  the  gloomy  event  of  the 
war  on  Kauai. 

Kaumualii,  the  first  chief  of  Kauai 
died,  and  a  dispute  arose  about  the 
8* 
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division  of  territory,  which  led  to  an 
unhappy  and  bloody  contest — the  first  and 
last  battle  since  the  introduction  of  Christi- 
anity. The  slain  were  left  exposed  on  the 
field,  and  buried,  as  the  natives  express  it, 
in  the  mouths  of  the  swine.  In  this  scene 
of  destruction  the  missionaries  on  Kauai 
thought  it  prudent  to  flee  to  an  adjoining  is- 
land. A  small  vessel  was  about  to  sail,  and 
they  embarked  upon  it.  On  the  vessel  was 
chained  a  hostile  chief,  who  had  been  ta- 
ken captive  in  the  war.  There  he  was  seen 
at  the  close  of  day,  and  in  the  morning  he 
was  not — he  had  been  throv^^n  into  the  midst 
of  the  channel  to  drink  death  among  the 
foaming  billows. 

This  bloody  scene  was  calculated  to  fill 
the  minds  of  the  missionaries  with  gloom  and 
dejection,  and  it  was  therefore  peculiarly 
grateful  and  cheering  that,  soon  after  this 
event,  Kaahumanu,  the  ruling  chief  of  the 
nation,  was  hopefully  brought  to  the  feet  of 
Jesus. 

After  her  conversion  she  became  as 
warm  in  her  affections  for  the  missionaries 
as  she  was  before  coM  jxrjd  contemptuous. 
And  in  the  administration  of  the   govern- 
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merit  she  united  her  former  firmness  and 
energy  of  character  with  a  real  desire  to 
promote  the  good  of  her  subjects.  She  made 
thorough  work  of  being  a  Christian  and  a 
christian  ruler.  She  not  only  attended 
strictly  to  the  affairs  of  government,  but  vis- 
ited  repeatedly  every  island  of  the  group, 
and  almost  every  village  of  each  island  ;  en- 
couraging schools,  introducing  improve- 
ments, and  exhorting  the  people  to  forsake 
their  many  vices,  and  cleave  to  the  pure  re- 
ligion that  had  besn  brought  to  their  shores. 
She  rejoiced  that  the  precious  light  beamed 
upon  her  people  from  so  many  points,  and 
longed  for  the  time  when  every  obscure  val- 
ley and  deep  recess  of  her  islands  should  be 
illumined. 

I  remember  the  expression  of  her  feelings 
on  the  arrival  of  a  new  reinforcement  of 
missionaries.  The  scene  is  as  fresh  to  my 
mind  as  though  it  were  the  occurrence  of 
yesterday.  She  was  in  ill  health  at  the 
time,  and  did  not  attend  upon  their  formal 
reception.  As  they  were  introduced  into 
her  room,  she  was  sitting,  neatly  attired  in 
an  arm-chair,  and  apparently  quite  feeble. 
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She  very  affectionately  gave  her  hand  to 
the  newly-arrived  missionaries,  and  raised 
her  languid  eyes,  whilst  tears  of  gratitude 
and  joy  rolled  down  her  pallid  countenance. 
She  remained  in  silence,  was  entirely  over- 
whelmed with  emotion,  and  we  utired. 

The  conversion  of  Kaahunia  lu  was  an 
important  era  in  the  history  of  the  mission. 
Various  hindrances  and  discon  rage  men  ts 
were  no  longer  felt.  Many  a  hard  struggle 
was  over.  Here  we  can  erect  an  Ebenezer 
to  the  Lord — and  from  here  onward  speak 
with  humble  gratitude  of  glorious  triumphs 
and  wonderful  success. 
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Era  of  success. 


Our  narrative  has  brought  us  to  an  era 
of  marked  success,  and  in  view  of  it  I  can- 
not but  aUude  to  the  thankful  expression  so 
often  repeated  in  the  107th  psalm :  '  O  that 
men  would  praise  the  Lord  for  his  good- 
nesSj  and  for  his  loonderful  works  to  the 
children  of  men  /'  This  era  was  connect- 
ed, as  was  remarked,  with  the  conversion 
of  Kaahunianu,  the  dueen  Regent  of  the 
islands. 

Soon  after  her  conversion,  many  of  the 
subordinate  chiefs  and  many  of  the  people 
turned  to  the  Lord.  The  tide  was  turned 
in  favor  of  Christianity,  which  soon  became 
a  stronof  and  broad  current.  Public  senti- 
ment  was  entirely  chano^ed.  and  the  chris- 
tian religion  was  received  with  very  great 
favor.  Missionaries  had  become  familiar 
with  the  language,  and  had  received  quite 
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an  accession  to  their  numbers.  The  press 
was  in  successful  operation,  and  schools 
were  established.  The  people  attended  up- 
on the  preaching  of  the  gospel  in  immense 
crowds — in  some  places  from  2  to  4  thou- 
sand souls — and  as  there  were  then,  compa- 
ratively, but  few  missionaries,  many  of  the 
people  traveled  the  whole  of  Saturday  to 
arrive  at  a  place  of  worship. 

It  was  pleasant  and  amusing  at  sun-set- 
ting on  a  Saturday  evening,  to  stand  and  see 
the  little  company  come  in  one  after  anoth- 
er, and  from  almost  every  point  of  com- 
pass. It  reminded  one  of  the  Jews  coming 
up  from  every  tribe  to  their  favored  Jeru- 
salem. After  traversing  many  a  field  of 
lava,  descending  many  a  precipice,  and 
climbing  many  a  cliff,  from  morning  dawn 
till  the  setting  of  the  sun,  they  arrive,  wea- 
ried but  joyful,  at  the  place  of  worship. — ■ 
Each  one  can  be  seen  as  he  emerges  from 
dell  or  forest,  with  two  calabashes  balanced 
with  a  stick  on  the  shoulder — one  contain- 
ing a  change  of  Kapas  for  the  Sabbath,  and 
the  other  provisions  for  the  journey.  In 
this  way  immense  congregations  assembled 
for  many  miles  around. 
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But  they  were  eager  not  only  to  hear,  but 
also  to  read  the  word  of  God.  Every  printed 
sheet,  as  it  issued  from  the  press,  was  eagerly 
sought.  The  gospel  by  Luke,  the  first  print- 
ed, went  off  in  sheets,  in  several  editions,  be- 
fore it  could  be  bound  or  stitched.  Schools 
of  some  sort  were  established  in  almost  every 
village  throughout  the  whole  group  of  is- 
lands, and  every  youth  that  could  read  at 
all  was  sought  for  as  a  teacher.  Multitudes 
thronged  the  houses  of  the  missionaries, 
from  early  dawn  till  the  midnight  hour — 
some  sincerely  inquiring  the  way  of  life, 
and  others  coming  merely  from  the  force  of 
custom,  or  with  a  desire  to  enter  the  church. 
Christianity  was  a  novelty — the  people 
were  in  a  great  measure  ignorant  of  its  hu- 
miliating doctrines  and  self-denying  duties 
— and  the  highest  chiefs  in  the  nation  were 
its  warm  and  zealous  converts.  It  is  not 
strantre,  therefore,  that  the  whole  mass  of 
the  population  were  strongly  desirous  of 
entering  the  church — of  putting  on  the 
forms  of  religion,  and  being  acknowledged 
as  Christians.  It  consumed  a  great  part 
of  the  time  and  strength  of  the  missionaries 
to  act  on  the  defensive. 
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Great  good  and  some  evil  resulted  from 
this  state  of  things.  Almost  all  the  people 
learned  something  concerning  the  true  God 
and  salvation  through  Jesus  Christ ;  a  large 
portion  of  the  population  learned  to  read, 
and  obtained  portions  of  the  Scriptures; 
external  reformation  was  every  where  pro- 
moted, the  people  became  externally  reli- 
gious, and  some  souls  were  truly  converted. 
At  the  same  time  there  was  great  temptation 
to  formal  religion,  to  mere  deceptive  pro- 
fession. 

The  missionaries  neither  expected  nor 
desired  that  this  state  of  unbounded  popu- 
larity should  exist  fjr  a  long  time,  but  en- 
deavored to  make  the  best  use  of  it  while  it 
continued. 

Here  it  is  necessary  to  notice  a  fact  of  a 
very  unpleasant  kind.  As  soon  as  Christi- 
anity became  popular,  some  ill-minded  men 
from  Christian  hmds  became  bitterly  en- 
raged at  the  efforts  of  the  missionaries  ; — ill- 
minded  men,  1  say  ;  for  some  foreigners,  vi- 
sitors and  residents,  were  upright  in  their 
deportment,  and  warmly  attached  to  our 
cause.      I  notice  this  opposition,  not  from 
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choice,  but  with  deep  regret.  I  would  pass 
it  by,  did  not  faithful  history  require  me  to 
mention  it. 

Whilst  the  chiefs  and  people  were  oppos- 
ed and  jealous,  the  opposers  to  whom  I  al- 
lude, were  friendly ;  for  the  exertions  of 
missionaries  could  not  materially  interfere 
with  the  gratification  of  their  desires.  But 
when  the  tide  was  turned — the  missionaries 
had  acquired  influence — a  check  was  given 
to  unjust  gain — open  acts  of  sabbath-break- 
ing made  an  offence,  and  the  sloughs  of 
intemperance  and  licentiousness  in  a  mea- 
sure dried  up — then  they  were  filled  with 
rage  and  bitterness. 

I  cannot  consent  to  give  either  you  or 
myself  the  pain  to  enter  upon  the  details  of 
their  opposition.  I  will  only  mention  a  few 
thin2;s  as  specimens  of  what  frequently  oc- 
curred, leaving  the  full  exposure  for  that  day 
when  the  books  shall  be  opened,  and  all 
men  shall  be  judged. 

Take   the  scene  of  October,    1825.     A 

missionary  and  his  family  are  alone  on  the 

Island  of  Maui.     A  British  ship  arrives  and 

comes  to  anchor.     The  crew  soon  find  that 
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a  change  has  taken  place.  Instead  of  the 
accustomed  throng  of  native  females,  not  an 
individual  of  the  sex  approaches  the  ship. 
They  naturally  impute  this  change  to  the 
influence  of  the  missionary,  and  are  full  of 
rage  on  account  of  it.  A  little  after  sunset 
two  of  them  approach  his  door,  and  shame- 
lessly complain  of  the  reformation  effected. 
Their  complaints  are  dispassionately,  but 
firmly  met  by  sound  and  substantial  reasons, 
and  they  retire.  Another  company  soon 
enter  the  inclosure — some  rush  in  at  the 
door,  uttering  threats  ;  and  some  thrust  their 
lieads  into  the  windows,  and  there  vent  their 
rage.  One,  more  forward  than  his  fellows, 
comes  fully  up  in  the  face  of  the  missionary, 
and  in  the  presence  of  his  sick  wife  and 
helpless  children,  threatens  first  his  proper- 
ty, then  his  house,  then  his  life,  and  then 
the  lives  of  all  his  flimily.  Tlie  missionary 
replies  :  '  We  left  our  country  to  devote  our 
lives,  whether  longer  or  shorter,  to  the  sal- 
vation of  the  heathen  ;  we  liope  we  are 
equally  prepared  for  life  or  death,  and  shall 
throw  our  breasts  open  to  your  knives  ra- 
ther than  retrace  the  step  we  have  taken. 
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In  sight  and  in  hearing  of  all  this  sits  the 
wife  of  the  missionary,  sick  and  surrounded 
by  a  group  of  helpless  children.  She,  sus- 
tained and  nerved  by  the  grace  of  God,  firm- 
ly adds,  'I  am  feeble,  and  have  none  to  look 
to  for  protection  but  my  husband  and  my 
God.  I  might  hope,  that  in  my  helpless  sit- 
uation I  should  have  the  compassion  of 
all  who  are  from  a  Christian  country.  But 
if  you  are  without  compassion,  or  if  it  can 
be  exercised  only  in  the  way  you  propose, 
then  I  wish  you  all  to  understand  that  I 
am  ready  to  share  the  fate  of  my  husband, 
and  will  by  no  means  consent  to  live  upon 
the  terms  you  offer.' 

The  adamant  seemed  to  melt  a  little  at 
such  an  appeal  as  this,  and  the  mob  merely 
vented  their  rage  in  horrid  oaths  and  threats, 
without  using  personal  violence. 

Two  days  after  they  came  again  in  a 
body,  armed,  some  with  knives,  and  one  or 
two  with  pistols.  They  found  at  the  gate 
a  guard  of  natives.  They  made  several 
thrusts  at  the  natives,  and  pressed  their  way 
through  to  the  door.  The  missionary  and 
his  family  retired  to  a  back  apartment  of  the 
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house  where  they  supposed  they  would  be 
the  most  secure.  The  natives,  armed  with 
clubsj  immediately  rushed  in  through  every 
window,  and  obhged  the  mob  to  disperse. 

A  note  had  been  sent  to  the  captain  to 
take  care  of  his  men.  He  replied  in  sub- 
stance, '  Comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  sail- 
ors, and  all  will  be  peace  and  quietness.' 
A  different  answer  could  not  have  been  ex- 
pected, for  on  board  his  ship  was  a  native 
female,  whom  on  a  former  visit  he  had  pro- 
cured of  Wahirepio  for  $160,  and  had  obli- 
ged her  to  accompany  him,  notwithstanding 
all  her  tears  and  entreaties. 

After  these  disturbances,  the  natives  kept 
a  double  guard  about  the  house  of  the  mis- 
sionary till  the  sailing  of  the  ship. 

About  a  year  after,  when  several  ships, 
American  and  English,  were  at  anchor  at 
Lahaina,  riotous  proceedings  took  place,  of 
equal  enormity  and  for  the  same  reason. 
As  the  only  safety  for  the  females  of  the 
place,  they  were  sent  by  the  chief  to  the 
mountains,  and  remained  there  several  days. 
Not  many  months  after  a  third  attack  was 
made ;  cannon   balls  were  fired  near  the 
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house  of  the  missionary,  and  he  and  his  fti- 
mily  took  refuge  in  the  cellar. 

A  scene  somewhat  similar  took  place  at 
Honolulu,  in  which  an  officer  of  our  nation 
was  concerned,  and  for  the  honor  of  our 
country  we  will  pass  it  by. 

My  own  house,  at  the  station  of  Hilo,  was 
attacked  by  night  in  the  same  way  and  for 
the  same  reason. 

Many  such  scenes  occurred,  but  I  refrain 
from  describing  them. 

We  should  exhibit  but  little  of  the  spirit 
of  our  Master,  if  we  should  manifest  vindic- 
tive feelings  in  vIqw  of  such  scenes  as  I 
have  now  mentioned.  Let  us  rather  be 
stimulated  by  such  facts  to  more  labor  and 
prayer,  that  all  who  go  forth  from  a  Christian 
land  may  show  themselves  worthy  of  the 
christian  name.  Let  us  never  name  the 
ungodly  conduct  of  seamen  without  deep 
self-reproach  for  our  neglect  of  them.  Whi/ 
are  they^  as  a  class,  ivicked  and  degt^aded  ? 
Who  of  us  would  have  possessed  a  better 
character  if  we  had  been  left  to  grow  up  un- 
der the  same  neMect  and  abuse  ? 

This  opposition  from  some  foreign  visit- 
9* 
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ors  and  residents  was  the  more  embarrass- 
ing on  account  of  the  cc  operation  of  one 
of  the  principal  chiefs  of  the  islands.  This 
was  Poki,  the  governor  of  Oahu,  a  chief 
of  some  distinction,  and  of  much  influence 
among  the  people  on  account  of  his  visit  to 
Great  Britain  with  Liholiho.  He  repeated- 
ly threatened  the  death  of  Kaahumanu  and 
a  revolution  in  government.  A  small  band 
of  lower  chiefs  united  with  him.  It  needed 
all  the  energy  of  Kaahumanu  to  keep  them 
in  check.  They  were  often  suspected  of 
making  preparations  for  war.  At  length  the 
God  of  Missions,  who  had  so  signally  inter- 
posed in  other  emergencies,  displayed  again 
his  timely  aid. 

Poki  imbibed  the  wild  notion,  from  the 
representation  of  some  foreigner,  of  going 
to  a  group  of  small  islands  in  the  South  Pa- 
cific in  search  of  sandal  wood.  He  fitted 
out  two  vessels  for  the  purpose.  The  out- 
fit of  water  was  put  on  board  on  the  Sabbath 
day,  notwithstanding  the  earnest  entreaties 
and  faithful  admonitions  of  some  influential 
church  members.  Poki,  and  with  him  al- 
most the  whole  company  of  opposers,  em- 
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barked.  Some  time  after  one  of  the  vessels, 
with  a  few  men  returned ,  but  Poki  and  most 
of  the  company  have  not  been  heard  of  to 
the  present  day. 

The  progress  of  Christianity  on  the  isl- 
ands was  in  the  mean  time  uninterrupted. 
New  reinforcements  of  missionaries  arrived 
— books  were  multiplied — schools  became 
numerous — the  people  increased  in  know- 
ledge, and  many  were  hopefully  converted. 
This  tide  of  prosperity  continued  full  and 
unchecked  till  the  death  of  Kaahumanu  in- 
1832. 

Kaahumanu  increased  in  knowledge  as 
she  advanced  in  years — died  in  peace,  and 
left  a  name  that  is  precious  to  the  hearts  of 
the  missionaries  and  to  all  her  people.  How 
pleasant  and  glorious  the  death  scene  and 
funeral  solemnities  of  Kaahumanu,  when 
viewed  in  contrast  with  the  frantic,  hideous, 
and  disgustful  practices  of  their  heathen 
state  !  I  was  on  the  island  at  the  time  of 
the  mournful  event.  There  were,  indeed, 
some  exhibitions  of  immoderate  grief  and 
bursts  of  wailing.  But,  for  the  most  part, 
irue  sorrow,  order,  and  christian  solemnity 
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characterized  the  scene.  An  appropriate 
sermon  was  preached  to  the  royal  family 
and  as  many  of  the  immense  throng  as  could 
come  within  the  reach  of  the  speaker's  voice 
— and  the  remains  of  the  deceased  were 
conveyed  to  the  sepulchre  in  stillness  and 
quiet.  Tongue  cannot  express  the  immense 
contrast  between  this  christian  mourning, 
and  the  confusion,  horror,  and  untold  abom- 
inations, which  in  their  heathen  state  in- 
variably attended  the  death  of  a  distinguish- 
ed chief. 

After  the  death  of  Kaahumanu,  the  people 
had  no  longer  before  them  the  steadfast  and 
christian  example  of  a  supreme  ruler.  The 
king,  Kauikeaouli,  who  now  took  in  a  mea- 
sure the  reins  of  government,  was  at  that 
time  opposed  to  the  restraints  of  religion — 
the  princess  had  apostatized  from  religion 
and  sunk  into  sin — the  novelty  of  Christian- 
ity had  worn  away,  and  through  the  pro- 
gress of  light  and  truth  the  people  began  to 
see  the  humiliating  nature  of  its  doctrines 
and  the  self-denying  character  of  its  duties. 
Like  all  ignorant  people,  too,  they  were  rea- 
dy for  something  new. 
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For  a  time  then  there  appeared  something 
like  a  sad  reverse.  The  missionaries  had 
all  along  expected  it,  and  almost  desired  it ; 
for  religion  was  suffering  from  too  great  po- 
pularity. Congregations  on  the  Sabbath 
were  diminished — many  schools  were  desert- 
ed, and  some  companies  of  men  revived 
for  a  short  time  their  heathen  worship. 
Some  sons  of  Belial  were  constantly  about 
the  king — prejudicing  his  mind  against 
Christianity,  and  leading  him  into  vice. 

But  the  reverse  was  merely  apparent  and 
temporary.  The  missionaries  were  made 
to  feel  more  than  before  their  entire  depen- 
dence upon  God.  They  were  much  at  the 
throne  of  grace.  They  asked  wisdom — 
trusted  in  God — and  redoubled  their  efforts  ; 
and  in  a  few  months  it  was  seen  that  the 
reverse  only  showed  the  deep  hold  which 
Christianity  had  gained  upon  the  nation. 
Even  the  king,  after  much  effort  to  throw 
off  the  true  religion,  and  revive  heathen 
sports  and  practices,  and  after  having  com- 
manded in  vain  some  professing  Christians 
in  his  train  to  use  ardent  spirits  on  pain  of 
his  displeasure  and  the  confiscation  of  all 
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they  possessed,  saw.  that  his  efforts  were  fu- 
tile. And  the  princess  exclaimed,  '  Ua  oni 
paa  loa  ka  pono,' — Christianity  is  firmly  es- 
tablished. 

The  Christian  religion  was  shaken  at  this 
time,  that  it  might  settle  down  to  a  more 
permanent  basis.  Before,  the  mass  of  the 
people  had  been  carried  along  by  the  cur- 
rent. Now  they  were  led  to  stop—  inquire 
— and  act  independently.  And,  after  all 
their  inquiries,  they  found  that  Christianity 
had  claims  which  they  could  not  resist — 
that  they  must  yield  assent  to  its  excellence 
and  divine  authority,  however  much  oppos- 
ed to  the  selfish  feelings  of  their  carnal 
hearts.  True  religion,  then,  gained  in  pu- 
rity, permanency,  and  power  from  the  ap- 
parent reverse  which  took  place.  Even 
those  companies  in  secluded  parts  of  the 
islands,  who  attempted  for  a  short  time  to 
revive  idolatry,  were  of  themselves  so  con- 
vinced of  the  vanity  and  foolishness  of  their 
ceremonies  as  to  be  unable  to  continue  them. 
They  could  not  boldly  hold  up  their  faces 
and  advocate  a  system  of  idol-worship,  even 
though  their  carnal  hearts  longed  to  return 
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to  it.  They  had  too  much  Ught,  and,  how- 
ever much  they  might  wish  to  extinguish 
it,  it  was  beyond  their  power. 

I  will  relateonemcidentof  many  to  illus- 
trate this  fact. 

In  Puna,  a  district  under  my  missionary 
superintendence,  and  about  thirty  miles 
from  my  place  of  residence,  some  young 
men  took  advantage  of  the  state  of  things  to 
bring  themselves  into  notice.  They  devis- 
ed a  system  of  religion  half  Christian  and 
half  heathen.  They  promulgated  that  there 
were  three  gods, — Jehovah,  Jesus  Christ, 
and  Hapu,  (a  young  woman  who  had  pre- 
tended to  be  a  prophetess,  and  had  lately 
deceased.)  They  dug  up  the  bones  of  Ha- 
pu, adorned  them  with  kapas,  flowers,  and 
birds'  feathers  ;  deposited  them  in  a  promi- 
nent spot,  and  marked  about  this  spot  a  de- 
finite inclosure.  This  they  called  the  jylace 
of  refuge.  They  went  from  house  to  house, 
and  from  village  to  village,  and  exhorted 
the  people  with  much  earnestness  and  elo- 
quence, to  go  to  the  place  of  refuge,  say- 
ing, that  the  heavens  and  earth  were  about 
to  meet,  and  all  who  were  not  found  in  the 
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place  of  refuge,  would  be  destroyed.  Ma- 
ny other  things  they  said  which  1  shall  not 
take  up  your  time  to  mention.  Many  of  the 
ignorant  people,  in  part  from  terror,  and  in 
part  from  the  promptings  of  carnal  hearts, 
listened  to  the  young  men,  and  assembled 
around  the  bones  of  the  deified  Hapu. 
They  erected  at  once  a  neat  thatched  build- 
ing as  a  temple,  and  another  as  a  sepulchre. 
The  throng  of  people  was  very  great,  and 
they  continued  night  and  day  in  their  wor- 
ship. In  the  midst  of  it.  the  report  was 
brought  to  our  station ;  and  in  company 
with  a  young  chief  by  the  name  of  Hoolulu, 
I  immediately  set  out  for  the  place.  They 
heard  of  us  before  our  arrival,  and  dispersed 
to  their  houses.  Self-convinced  of  their  fol- 
ly, they  could  not  think  of  meeting  us.  On 
our  arrival,  all  we  met  seemed  to  be  asham- 
ed, and  disposed  to  hide  their  faces.  We 
succeeded  in  collecting  a  company  together 
and  mildly  exposed  the  foolishness  and 
guilt  of  their  conduct.  They  seemed  to  be 
confounded.  We  then  inquired  if  they  had 
any  desire  to  continue  the  senseless  worship 
of  Hapu.     '  No  desire,'  was  the  reply  ;  and 
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as  a  test  of  its  sincerity,  the  temple  ofHapu 
was  soon  ascending  in  flame  and  smoke  to- 
ward heaven.  Instances  of  this  kind  show- 
ed that  they  were  incapaiile  of  boldly  advo- 
cating a  system  of  idolatry.  They  could 
only  steal  away  to  it  as  those  who  were 
fond  of  its  lusts  and  yet  sensible  of  its  folly 
and  guilt. 

By  this  apparent  reverse,  then,  of  which 
I  have  spoken,  the  claims  of  Christianity 
were  tested,  and  more  permanently  esta- 
blished. It  was  a  struo^ijle  which  was  anli- 
cipated,  but  which  can  never  again  take 
place.  Afterward  the  popularity  of  religion 
was  not  so  great  as  before,  but  the  church 
had  a  better  prospect  of  purity  and  genuine 
religion — there  continued  to  be  as  much 
sincere  and  earnest  inquiry  on  the  subject 
of  the  soul's  salvation  as  ever  before  ex- 
isted. 

At  this  time  of  apparent  reverse,  the  pro- 
vidence of  GoH,  wliich  seemed  ev^er  to 
watch  over  the  interests  of  Christianity  at 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  was  again  signally 
displayed.  The  princess  who  apostatized 
from  religion,  and  was  drawing  a  multitude 
10 
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after  her,  sickened  and  died.  Kaomi,  also, 
an  apostate  from  religion,  who  was  promo- 
ted by  the  king  as  prime  minister,  and 
who  had  more  influence  ihan  any  other  in 
leading  the  kin^  astray,  was  also  taken 
sick,  and  soon  died.  He  died  on  board  a 
schooner  on  which  I  had  just  taken  passage. 
At  his  death,  instead  of  the  mourning 
prompted  by  affjction  and  esteem,  there 
seemed  to  be  a  deep  horror  at  the  departure 
of  one  so  ill  prepared  for  the  awaiting 
scenes  of  eternity. 

Fciithfnl  history  requires  that  we  should 
notice,  and  perhaps  as  well  here  in  connex- 
ion with  the  providences  of  God  toward  tiie 
mission,  as  elsewhere,  that  the  pious 
Kaahumanu  refused  a  residence  on  her  is- 
lands to  the  missionaries  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  The  people  witnessed  the  ceremo- 
nies of  these  missionaries,  and  remarked 
with  some  force,  '  The  worship  of  such 
things  we  abandoned  some  years  since, 
and  do  not  wish  to  return  to  it.'  The 
chiefs  inquired  of  the  teachers  already 
among  them  their  opinion  of  these  newly- 
arrived  missionaries,  and  received  in  reply 
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a  full,  faithful,  and  honest  statement  of  the 
views  wiiich  Protestantsentertain  on  thesub- 
ject.     Kaahuinanii  soon  expressed  to  those 
new  missionaries    her    unwillingness  that 
they  should  settle  in  her  kingdom,  and  insist- 
ed on  their  return  ;  and  as  the  means  of  return 
were  not  at  hand,  she  fitted  out  a  vessel  at 
her  own  expense,  and  kindly  carried  them 
back.     After  the  death  of  Kaahumanu.  and 
the  government  had  passed  into  the  hands 
of  an  ungodly  and  dissipated  young  king, 
the  Catholic  missionaries  again  came  to  the 
islands.     The  king,  though   he  liad  mani- 
fested his  hostility  to  the  Protestant  religion 
of  the  land,  yet  out  of  respect  to  the  memo- 
ry of  Kaahumanu,  who  had  sent  these  mis- 
sionaries back  at  much  expense,  and  out  of 
regard  to  motives  chiefly  political,  firmly 
and  perseveringly  insisted  upon    their  re- 
turning aofain  to  their  own  land.     The  de- 
tails of  this  event  we  have  not  place  to  give. 
I  simply  mention  the  event  as  a  providen- 
tial interposition  of  much  importance;  and 
I  am  sure  that  all  who  regard  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  islands  cannot  fail  thus  to  consi- 
der it. 
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And  now  may  it  not  be  said  with  em- 
phasis, that  the  Sandwich  Ishinds'  Mission 
has  been  a  iTassion.  planted,  nourished,  pro- 
tected and  matured  by  the  special  interpo- 
sitions of  God's  providence?  The  great 
Shepherd  of  Israel,  who  slumbereth  not,  has 
watched  over  the  eiforts  of  his  servants  with 
constant,  unwearied,  and  jealous  care.  For 
all  this  kind  superintendence  surely  we 
cannot  fail  to  render  a  tribute  of  thanksgiv- 
ing and  praise. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

PRESENT    STATE    OF    IMPROVEMENT. 

Contrast.— Knowli^dgc  of  Geography. 

Lkt  us  now  look  a  little  at  the  [)rejeut 
state  of  improvement  at  the  islandsj  in  con- 
trast with  their  former  condition. 

Remark,  then,  that  f)rmerly  they  were 
sunk  in  io^norance — ignorance  inconceiva- 
ble. Of  geography  they  knew  nothing  be- 
yond the  extent  of  their  own  islands  ;  those 
little  specks  on  the  ocean  were  to  them  all 
the  world.  Within  so  small  a  sphere  were 
their  views  circumscribed.  Now  they  have, 
in  their  own  language,  two  universal  geo- 
graphies— one  complied  mostly  from  the 
valuable  work  of  Malte  Brun,  and  the  other 
a  free  translation  of  the  standard  work 
of  Woodbridge.  They  have  with  these 
geographies  a  complete  atlas,  engraved  by 
themselves  on  copper.  They  iiave  also  a 
Scripture  geography  and  a  Scripture  atlas* 
10* 
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Arithmetic,  and  t»llier  i-xact  scieiicis  -VVritiiiy. 

The  study  of  geography  is  quite  common 
throLii^IioiU  the  islands. 

Formerly  they  knew  nothing  of  arith- 
metic, except  the  simple  process  of  count- 
ing. Now  they  have  in  their  language  a 
children's  arithmetic,  Colbuni's  intellectual 
arithmetic,  and  Coiburii's  sequel,  and  the 
study  of  the  science  is  very  general.  No- 
thing has  done  more  to  arouse,  strength- 
en, and  discipline  their  minds  tlian  the  stu- 
dy of  intellectual  arithmetic.  They  have 
also  in  their  tongue  an  algebra,  and  a  book 
on  the  hiijher  mathematics,  sucli  as  creo- 
metry,  trigonometryj  navigation,  and  sur- 
veying. 

Formerly  they  had  not  tlie  least  concep- 
tion of  writing,  printing,  and  reading.  The 
simple  business  of  pulting  thoughts  on  pa- 
per, as  I  have  before  described,  was  to  them 
so  great  a  mystery  liiat  they  stood  in  amaze- 
ment and  wild  conjecture  Now  it  is  a 
conunon  practice  with  them  to  write  letters 
to  each  other.  They  have  a  newspaper  in 
their  languajre,  publi>hed  once  in  two  weeks, 
and  11  any  of  the  communications  are  from 
their  own  pens.     About  one  third  of  the 
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whole  population  can  read.  Four  printing- 
presses  and  two  binderies  are  in  constant 
operation  J  except  when  stopped  for  want  of 
funds,  employin_2f  about  40  native  young 
men  in  both  departments,  who  execute  their 
work  well  with  very  litlle  superintendence. 
They  have  yvow  in  their  langunoe  most  of 
the  Scriptures,  several  hymn  books, — one 
printed  with  a  gamut  and  notes,  religious 
books  and  school  books  of  various  kinds — 
making  in  all  quite  a  libi'ary. 

Formerly  they  looked  up  to  the  planets 
and  stars  as  mere  specks  in  the  heavens ; 
now  they  have  a  small  astronomy,  and  their 
minds  are  expanded  with  enlarged  views  of 
God's  creation. 

Formerly  they  had  no  schools,  except  to 
teach  their  vile  amusements  and  the  art  of 
breaking  a  man's  bones  for  the  purpose  of 
robbery.  Tliey  had  something  like  schools 
for  these  purposes.  Nov/  you  can  enter  a 
High  School,  and  see  young  men  of  intelli- 
gence demonstraiing  problems  and  theorems 
on  a  black  board,  or  answerinof  questions 
with  readiness  in  geography,  history,  and 
yeligian.    You  can  enter  a  Female  Semi- 
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nary  too,  and  lower  boarding-schools,  look 
upon  their  sparkling  eyes,  ilieir  cleanly 
though  humble  dress;  witness  the  ardor 
and  propriety  of  their  behavior,  and  listen 
to  the  readiness  of  their  answers. 

And  wherever  you  go,  throughout  tho 
whole  group  of  islands,  you  will  meet  with 
schools  of  more  or  less  interest.  Every 
station  has  had  at  times  from  50  to  150  dis- 
trict scliools  connected  with  it.  Under  my 
own  care  at  Hilo  at  one  time  there  were  87 
schools,  and  not  far  from  7,000  learners. 
When  collected  at  the  centre  at  a  quarterly 
examination,they  formed  an  immensecrowd, 
no  liouse  could  contain  them.  They  might 
have  been  seen  regularly  arranged,  with 
books  in  their  hands,  and  covering  a  large 
enclosure.  These  schools  were  very  im- 
perfect, and  soon  accomplished  most  that 
they  could  accomplish.  Schools  now  are 
less  numerous — better  ors^anized  and  fur- 
nished  with  better  teachers. 

Formerly  they  had  no  axe,but  one  of  stone 
— no  clothing  but  the  frail  cloth  of  bark,  no 
house  but  one  of  i^rass  and  leaves,  and  no  con- 
veyance from  island  to  island  but  the  im- 
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safe  canoe.  Now  iron  is  introdnced — a 
great  part  of  tlie  people  cover  tfiemselves 
with  cottons  and  calicoes  obtained  from  the 
shipping  in  return  for  the  produce  of  the 
land.  Several  pieces  of  cotton  have  been 
manufactured  by  themselves — sugar  and 
molasses  are  made  fiom  the  cane — some 
houses  of  stone  have  been  erected — chairs 
and  tables  to  some  extent  introduced,  and  a 
number  of  small  vessels,  as  brigs  and 
schooners,  are  owned  by  the  chiefs  and  peo- 
ple, I  must  remark,  however,  that  reforma- 
tion in  relijj-ion  and  morals  is  much  more 
rapid  than  in  the  habits  of  civilized  life. 
In  the  one  case  the  arguments  for  reform 
are  as  weighty  as  eternity  ;  in  the  other, 
the  considerations  are  of  less  moment. 
There  has  been,  however,  much  reform  in 
the  habits  of  every-day  life.  In  measuring 
the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  civili- 
zation, it  is  necessary  to  remark,  that  no 
one  can  fully  appreciate  the  advancement 
which  has  been  made,  except  such  as  are 
acquainted  with  the  actual  position  of  the 
nation  when  the  first  step  was  taken  to  en- 
Ughten  and  civilize  them.     The  difficulties 
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of  introducing  habits  of  industry,  the  arts 
and  usages  of  civilized  life,  are  such  as  are 
wholly  unknown  to  those  who  have  never 
seen  what  heathenism  is  in  its  most  revolt- 
ing character.  The  careless  observer  or 
transient  visitor  may  see  but  little  toad- 
mire  and  much  to  disown st,  while  those  who 
have  known  the  people  in  their  most  de- 
graded state,  see  that  the  advantages  gained 
are  very  great. 

Formerly  the  king  and  chiefs  took  the 
lives  of  their  subjects  at  pleasure,'  and  often 
with  little  provocation.  An  instance  is 
handed  down  of  a  king  who  made  an  inclo- 
sure  of  some  extent  with  the  bones  of  men. 
And  another  instance  is  mentioned  of  a  kinor 

o 

who  took  the  \[£e  of  every  one  whose  dress 
or  personal  appearance  happened  at  any 
time  to  be  better  than  his  own.  Now  no 
chief  would  presume  to  take  the  life  of  a 
subject  any  sooner  than  the  governor  of  this 
state.  Trial  for  a  capital  oifence  is  always 
by  jury. 

Formerly  the  family  constitution  was  in 
ruins — a  perfect  chaos.  Poligamy — poly- 
andry, and  every  thing  of  the  kind  prevail- 
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ed.  Now  all  the  people  are  married  in  a 
christian  form,  and  exhibit  a  good  degree 
of  domestic  peace. 

Formyrly  theft  prevailed  to  an  nnbound- 
ed  extent.  The  people  were  called  a  nation 
of  thieves.  Not  only  things  out  of  the 
house,  but  things  within,  even  around  your 
bed-side,  were  not  safe.  They  would  lurk 
about  the  door  during  the  day,  and  spy  out 
the  situation  of  articles,  and  at  ni^ht,  by  a 
pole  introduced  at  a  window  or  some  open- 
ing in  the  thatch,  contrive  to  hook  them 
out.  Now  property  exposed  is  as  safe  as 
in  this  land.  It  is  common  to  commit  va- 
luable articles  in  perfect  confidence  to  the 
people  wherever  you  meet  them.  On  ar- 
riving with  my  goods  on  the  shores  of  Hi- 
lo,  some  boxes  were  too  heavy  to  be  carried 
with  convenience  to  my  house.  1  opened 
them  on  the  beach,  and  distributed  the  arti- 
cles one  by  one  to  the  promiscuous  crowd, 
and  they  were  all  carried  safely  to  my  room. 
When  we  go  from  the  various  islands  to  at- 
tend general  meeting,  we  leave  our  houses 
for  weeks,  with  all  our  goods,  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  people  ;  and  on  our  return  find 
every  article  safe  and  undisturbed. 
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Oiice  robbery  and  murder  were  comaion. 
Now,  during  ray  residence  of  seven  years,  I 
never  saw  two  S.uidwich  Islanders  ensrao^- 
ed  in  fi^'hting.  Daring  that  time  only  3  in- 
stances of  murder  occurred  throughout  the 
whole  islands.  Two  of  the  murderers  were 
hanged,  and  the  other  banished  to  a  deso- 
late island. 

Intemperance  once  deluofed  the  land. 
The  nation  was  a  nation  of  drunkards. 
Now  the  manufacture,  sale,  and  use  of  ar- 
dent spirits  is  strictly  prohibited,  and  view- 
ed in  the  light  of  crime,  like  theft  or  robbery. 
At  the  last  intelligence  the  importation  of 
ardent  spirits  was  prohibited  on  a  heavy 
penalty. 

Open  licentiousness  once  abounded.  So- 
ciety was  a  dead  sea  of  pollution,  and  many 
ships  visiting  the  islands,  were  floating  ex- 
hibitions of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  Now  all 
such  immorality  is  frowned  upon  by  public 
sentiment,  and  every  gross  act  is  punished 
by  law.  The  odious  sin  is  driven  back  as 
in  this  land  into  deep  concealment  and  mid- 
night darkness. 

There  was  once  no  God,  no  Bible,  and  no 
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Sabbath.  Now,  every  soul  on  the  islands 
has  been  instructed,  more  or  less,  in  the  great 
truths  of  religion.  The  whole  bible  is 
translated,  and  large  portions  of  it  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  people;  and  the  Sabbath  is  no- 
ticed by  all  visitors  for  its  peculiar  sacred- 
ness  and  stillness. 

Formerly  idol-worship  prevailed,  with  all 
its  obscenity,  horror,  and  blood.  Look  at 
that  immense  crowd  of  naked,  sun-burnt, 
and  degraded  beings  who  fill  the  area  of  a 
large  and  gloomy  heiau.  In  the  midst  of 
them  stands  a  huge  and  friglitful  image, 
whose  horrid  grin  bespeaks  at  once  the  sa- 
vage attributes  ascribed  to  it.  Before  it  are 
spread  out  offerings  and  sacrifices  of  various 
kinds,  and  prominently  and  in  full  view  a 
number  of  immolated  human  beings  stream- 
ing with  blood.  The  crowd  offer  a  sense- 
less and  frantic  homage,  and  go  away  to 
dive  deeper  in  every  scene  of  vileness  and 
crime.  Often,  when  assembled  to  engage  in 
their  horrid  rites,  and  there  was  need  of  a 
human  sacrifice,  a  priest,  standing  on  an 
eminence,  would  point  out  some  individual 
of  the  crowd.  He  is  instantly  knocked 
11 
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down  with  a  club  ;  and  his  mangled  body, 
gory  with  blood,  is  dragged  to  the  altnr,  cut 
in  pieces,  while  yet  warm  and  twinging 
with  life,  and  presented  before  the  horrid 
image. 

Now  look  agnin,  that  same  crowd  are  re-as- 
sembled. They  are  decently  clad,  and  sit 
in  stillness  and  order.  In  the  midst  of  them, 
instead  of  the  huge  image  stained  with  hu- 
man blood,  there  stands  the  messenger  of 
the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus,  with  the  pre- 
cious gospel  in  his  hand.  He  is  teaching 
them  the  way  of  life  with  kindness,  affec- 
tion, and  earnestness.  The  people  listen 
with  attention,  and  some  of  them  with 
tears.  Spread  out  neatly  before  him,  in- 
stead of  bleeding  human  victims,  are  the 
simple  memorials  of  the  dying  love  of  Je- 
sus. With  apparent  humility  and  deep- 
felt  gratitude,  the  communicants  receive 
these  emblems — retire  with  solemnity  to 
their  houses,  and  forget  not  to  offer  the 
evening  prayer.  Filteen  large  congrega- 
tions at  least  regularly  assemble  on  the 
Sabbath,  averaging  at  some  places  from  1 
to  3  thousand  hearers.     In  the  late  revival, 
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coiii^regatioMS  have  been  even  larger  than 
this.  There  are  also  fifteen  churches,  em- 
bracing in  all  more  than  10  thousand  com- 
municants. 

Once  infanticide  prevailed  to  an  alarming 
extent,  and  the  murder  of  parents,  too,  and 
the  desertion  of  the  sick. 

Look  at  that  wretclied  woman,  she  is  car- 
rying something  to  a  secluded  spot  in  a  dis- 
tant field.  Slie  stops,  lays  down  her  bur- 
den, and  dia^s  a  pit  in  the  earth.  Ah  ! 
what  is  it  that  she  is  about  to  bury? — 
Her  own  smiling  infant.  She  is  tired  of 
taking  care  of  it — tfirusts  it  into  the  pit, 
covers  it  with  a  little  earth,  and  then  tram- 
ples upon  it  till  it  is  dead.  But  wait — look 
around  a  little,  and  you  will  find  that  this  is 
not  the  first  pii  she  has  dug.  Many  a  mo- 
ther has  confessed  to  me,  with  her  own  lips, 
that  she  has  buried  alive  numbers  of  her 
children,  some  5,  and  some  even  10,  and 
some  are  left  entirely  destitute. 

Again,  look  at  those  two  athletic  young 
men,  they  are  bearing  a  sick  aged  person 
upon  a  rude  litter.  He  is  their  father. 
They  are  pretending  to  remove   him  to  a 
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place  of  more  comfort.  But  follow  them 
awhile.  Soon  they  approach  a  grave  which 
they  had  previously  dug.  They  come  up- 
on it  in  a  moment  unexpected  to  the  father, 
cast  him  into  it,  and  bury  him  alive. 

Then,  as  you  return  from  this  scene,  stop 
at  a  hut  by  the  way-side,  and  you  may  find 
there  a  sick,  emaciated  object.  There  is  no 
one  near  to  smooth  his  mat,  prepare  him 
a  morsel  of  food,  or  wet  his  lips  with  a  drop 
of  water.  He  is  left  entirely  without  care 
by  the  nearest  relatives,  who  will  feel  re- 
lieved when  they  hear  of  his  death.  You 
turn  away  from  this  sight,  and  conclude  that 
the  lot  of  the  father,  buried  alive,  was  truly 
enviable. 

You  pass  on,  and  the  noise  of  savage 
mirth  meets  your  ear.  A  gang  of  boys  are 
hunting  down  and  stoning  a  maniac  ;  and 
for  no  other  crime  than  that  God  has  taken 
away  his  reason. 

I  mention  these  things  as  mere  specimens 
of  what  frequently  occurred,  and  with 
which  the  heathen  world  is  full. 

But,  you  may  ask,  where  now,  are  these 
unnatural  mothers   and    these  unnatural 
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sons?  Go  with  me,  and  I  will  show  you. 
Enter  the  sanctuary  of  God,  on  a  comnnun- 
ion  season,  and  1  will  point  you  to  many 
of  them  sitting  at  the  table  of  the  Lord. 
You  shall  see  them  exhibiting  the  loveliness 
and  Christian  2:races  of  the  true  followers 
of  Jesus;  purified  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
preparing  to  hold  communion  with  angels 
and  with  God.  O,  as  I  have  stood  at  the 
communion  table,  and  called  to  mind  the 
former  character  of  this  individual  and  of 
that — I  have  been  held  in  mute  astonish- 
ment at  the  transforming  eflLcacy  of  the 
gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  Let  any  one  wit- 
ness such  a  scene,  and  candidly  consider 
fiicts,  and  I  shall  honor  not  either  his  heart 
or  his  head  if  he  continue  to  be  an  in  fide]. 
That  the  Bible  is  of  human  origin,  and  yet 
accomplishes  such  results,  would  be  a 
stretch  of  credulity  too  great  for  a  man  of 
ordinary  sense. 

Again,  scenes  of  excitement  and  great  in- 
terest at  the  islands  were  once  those  on- 
ly of  noisy  mirth  and  raging  war.  But 
now  I  can  point  you  to  seasons  of  interest 
of  a  different  kind.  Oh,  that  I  could  carry 
11* 
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you  from  island  to  island,  and  from  station 
to  station,  to  witness  the  many  precious  and 
powerful  revivals  which  have  so  signally 
marked  the  Sandwich  Islands'  mission.  O 
that  you  could  have  seen,  during  the  late 
out-pouring  of  God's  spirit,  crowd  upon 
crowd  thronging  the  house  of  the  teacher, 
from  the  break  of  day  till  the  midnight-hour, 
inquiring,  with  heavy  sighs  and  streaming 
tears,  'What  shall  we  do  to  be  saved?' 
and  had  noticed,  as  hope  beamed  upon 
them,  the  lighting  up  of  their  countenances 
and  the  joy  of  their  hearts— that  you 
could  have  gone  from  station  to  station,  at 
successive  communion  seasons,  and  seen 
the  thousands  who  publicly  enrolled  them- 
selves as  the  followers  of  Jesus.  Then  you 
would  have  exclaimed,  with  an  earnestness 
and  force  of  which  you  have  not  yet  been 
sensible,  <  What  hath  God  wrought !  The 
Lord  hath  done  great  things  for  us.  Oh  that 
men  would  praise  the  Lord,  for  his  good- 
ness, and  for  his  wonderful  works  to  the 
children  of  men  !'  The  conversion  in  one 
year  of  20,000  souls  from  the  population  of 
the  city  of  New-York  would  not  be  a  great- 
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er  manifestation  of  the  grace  and  power  of 
God.  But  I  merely  allude  here  to  this  great 
work.  Its  importance  demands  a  separate 
and  detailed  account,  which,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  little  volume,  I  shall  attempt  to 
give. 

One  pleasant  fact,  which  I  must  not  omit, 
is  this.  Not  only  are  the  islanders  recipi- 
ents of  God's  blessings,  but  they  begin  to 
impart  these  blessings  to  others.  On  the 
first  Monday  of  the  month  they  not  only 
meet  to  pray  for  the  heathen,  but  contribute 
of  their  strength  and  their  substance.  At 
some  stations  they  come  in  the  morning,  and 
work  on  a  cotton-field  during  the  day — the 
avails  of  which  are  thrown  into  a  missiona- 
ry fund,  to  send  the  gospel  to  other  islands 
of  the  Pacific.  When  the  day's  work  is 
done,  they  meet  for  prayer.  Others  bring 
loads  of  wood  on  their  shoulders  as  they 
come  to  the  meeting,  and  throw  it  into  a 
pile,  which  at  the  time  of  shipping  may  be 
converted  into  money.  The  women  bring 
arrow-root,  and  fill  barrels  and  casks  with  it, 
which  may  be  converted  in  the  same  way. 
In  these  and  in  other  ways  some  churches 
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contribute  several  hundred  dollars  during 
the  year  for  the  spread  of  the  gospel. 

The  district  schools,  of  which  there  have 
been  at  times  an  immense  number,  are 
sustained  by  the  people.  The  Hio^her 
Schools  are  assisted  by  them  in  food,  and 
in  such  services  as  they  can  render.  Seve- 
ral substantial  meeting-houses  and  school- 
houses  have  been  built  by  them,  and  mis- 
sionaries are  assisted  by  them  in  various 
ways,  so  as  to  diminish  much  their  annual 
expenses. 

When  the  missionaries  for  the  Origon 
Territory  were  at  the  islands,  and  it  was  said 
at  a  public  meeting  that  they  needed  some 
persons  to  go  with  them  to  help  them  in 
building  houses,  clearing  land,  cultivating 
food,  etc. — quite  a  number  of  church  mem- 
bers rose  up,  and  offered  themselves  for  that 
work.  It  was  not  thought  best,  however,  to 
send  them. 

From  the  narrative  thus  far,  we  are  im- 
pressively taught  this  truth — that  there  is  no 
state  of  degradation  and  crime  too  deep  for 
the  reach  of  the  gospel.  There  is  a  perfect 
remedy  in  the  gospel  for  the  wants  and 
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woes  of  all  mankind.  If  it  could  reach  the 
low  condition  of  the  Sandwich  Islanders, 
what  people  may  it  not  elevate  and  save  ? 
There  is  no  obstacle  in  tlie  crimes  and  de- 
gradation of  a  ruined  race  that  is  insupera- 
ble to  the  grace  of  God.  There  is  the 
strongest  possible  ground  for  encourage- 
ment, not  only  from  God's  word,  but  from 
what  he  has  done.  What  he  has  effected 
for  the  Sandwich  Islands,  he  is  able  and 
ready  to  do  for  every  heathen  people. 
There  is  power  in  the  glorious  gospel  of  his 
crucified  Son  to  raise  up  human  beings  from 
the  lowest  depths  of  degradation.  Let  us, 
then,  take  courage,  and  press  onward  with 
renewed  strength.  Ah  !  1  can  almost  ima- 
gine that  I  hear  you  say,  '  We  will  pray, 
we  will  give,  and  we  will  go  too  ;  that  the 
name  of  Jesus  may  be  known  on  earth  and 
his  savin  Of  health  amonor  all  nations.  If 
such  are  your  feelings,  O  let  them  not  be 
transient — let  them  show  their  permanen- 
cy and  power  in  your  increased  prayer 
and  efforts.  Then  Jesus  will  look  down 
and  smile — angels  will  rejoice — the  hea- 
then will  be  saved,  and  you  will  meet  them 
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with  indescribable  delight  on  the  heavenly 
hills.  O  whoj  w  o  would  not  rejoice  to 
meet  there  some  heathen  souls,  saved  through 
his  humble  instrumentality  ? 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

PECULIARITIES    OF    MIND. 


Nature  of  the  missioiiary  work. 


Having  thus  far  given  a  continuous 
narrative  of  the  Sandwich  Islands'  Mission, 
I  wish  now  to  introduce  you  in  a  measure 
into  the  midst  of  us,  and  show  you  some- 
thing of  the  interior  of  our  work — how  we 
preach,  how  we  itinerate,  and  how  we  teach. 
But  before  doing  this,  I  must  in  this  chapter 
give  some  idea  of  the  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  communicating  truth  to  heathen  minds, 
and  of  the  methods  adopted  by  missionaries 
in  overcoming  those  obstacles.  To  pre- 
serve unbroken  the  thread  of  narrative,  and 
consulting  unity  of  view,  I  have  reserved 
all  such  thoughts  for  this  separate  place. 

If  you  attend  closely  to  the  information 
contained  in  this  and  the  succeeding  chap- 
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ter,  you  will  be  better  able  to  judge  of  the 
late  marvellous  out-pouring  of  God's  Spirit. 
Our  Saviour  once  said  to  his  disciples, 
'  Every  scribe  which  is  instructed  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  n?ito  a  man  that 
is  a  householder,  which  bringeth  forth  out 
of  his  treasure  things  7iew  and  old.^  The 
great  work  of  ministers  is  to  bring  the  gos- 
pel into  contact  with  the  minds  of  men,  and 
impress  its  claims  upon  the  conscience  and 
the  heart.  In  doing  this,  much,  very  much, 
is  left  to  human  discretion.  The  Saviour, 
who  made  the  mind,  and  knew  well  its  phi- 
losophy, has  prescribed  no  definite  method, 
nor  enjoined  any  particular  way  of  commu- 
nicating truth.  He  did  not  consider  it  wise 
to  prescribe  a  particular  way  of  making 
known  the  gospel  to  all  nations,  kindreds, 
and  grades  of  men.  He  has  left  it  to  his 
ministers,  aided  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  study 
the  prejudices,  modes  of  thought,  and  pecu- 
liar condition  of  mind  among  the  people, 
where  they  labor,  and  devise  methods  of 
communicating  truth  best  adapted  to  their 
circumstances.  He  has  told  us,  moreover, 
that  wisdom  is  requisite  in  the  work  of  win- 
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ning  souls,  and  commanded  us  to  be  wise 
as  serpents,  cautious  as  the  fisherman,  and 
as  scribes  well  instructed  to  bring  forth  out 
of  our  treasury  things  new  and  old.  The 
Saviour,  in  his  metliods  of  instruction,  ex- 
emplified these  precepts,  and  the  apostles  to 
some  extent  copied  his  example* 

In  accordance  with  this  thought,  the  mis- 
sionaries at  the  Sandwich  Islands  have 
felt  themselves  called  upon  to  institute  a 
thorough,  constant,  and  prayerful  inquiry 
respecting  the.  most  advantageous  ways  of 
making  known  the  gospel  to  a  heathen  peo- 
ple. The  methods  in  use  by  them  cannot 
be  appreciated  without  some  previous  know- 
ledge of  the  obstacles  in  a  heathen's  mind, 
with  which  they  are  obliged  to  contend. 
Let  us,  tlien,  look  a  moment  at  these  obsta- 
cles. 

1.  The  first  obstacle  I  shall  mention  is 
one  that  cannot  be  easily  expressed  in  words. 
It  is  an  almost  entire  destitution  of  the  pow- 
er of  reflection— of  originating  thought,  or 
of  carrying  on  a  continuous  chain  of  rea- 
soning. Among  the  uneducated  heathen, 
(I  speak  not  of  those  trained  in  schools,) 
12 
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instances  are  very  rare  of  those  who  have 
strength  and  discipHne  of  mind  enon,2;h  to 
connect  three  links  of  a  chain  together,  and 
come  to  a  satisfactory  conclnsiori.  There 
are  instances  of  native  shrewdness  tliat  may 
surprise  and  startle  you,  but  very  little  of 
the  power  of  reasoning.  They  are  just 
the  opposite  of  what  we  call  a  thinking  peo- 
ple. The  ignorant  mass,  except  when  ope- 
rated upon  by  God's  Spirit,  exhibit  a  vacant 
and  unmeaning  stare,  which  indicates  the 
emptiness  within.  At  ordinary  times,  try 
every  mode  of  expression  with  such  minds 
— task  ingenuity  to  the  utmost,  and  if  the 
idea  you  attempt  to  communicate  is  at  all 
an  abtruseone,  you  may  fijid,  after  all  your 
efforts,  that  it  has  not  been  in  the  least  ap- 
prehended. There  is  an  indolence  of  mind 
— a  listlessness,  confirmed  into  a  settled  ha- 
bit—  a  power lessness  of  thought  on  intellec- 
tual subjects,  induced  by  years  of  inappli- 
cation.  Mental  strength  reels  and  stag^gers 
from  long  enervation.  This  is  true  of  the 
mass,  and  the  exceptions  among  the  unedu. 
cated  are  very  few.  But  this  is  not  the 
most  discouraging  trait  of  a  heathen's  mind. 
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If  it  were  so,  the  task  of  enlighten  ins:  it 
would  be  comparadvely  easy. 

2.  Another  obstacle  may  be  imperfectly 
termed  a  destitution  of  ideas,  and  a  conse- 
quent destitution  of  words  on  the  subject  of 
true  religion.  Centuries  of  heathenism 
have  done  the  work  of  devastation  most  ef- 
ficiently. They  have  swept  away  the  idea 
of  the  true  God,  and  buried  all  his  attri- 
butes in  oblivion.  When  the  Sandwich 
Islanders  heard  the  names  Jehovah,  Jesus 
Christ,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  they  substituted 
at  once  the  names  of  three  of  their  foimer 
gods.  A  chiefof  an  island  in  the  South  Pa- 
cilic  o^ave  them  as  names  to  his  children. 
The  Marquesians  have  no  name  for  a  god, 
higlier  than  they  give  to  a  frantic,  hideous, 
and  half-beastly  prophet  or  juggler,  who  in- 
habits the  forest  and  receives  human  sacri- 
fices. 

The  Sandwich  Islanders  and  Society  Isl- 
anders had  no  name  for  a  superhuman  being 
too  high  to  be  applied  to  the  departed  ghosts 
of  sensual  and  blood-stained  chiefs.  Many 
heathen  nations  have  no  term  expressive  of 
a  hiijher  heiwy;  than  deiiied  warriors.     To 
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these  gods,  of  course,  they  attach  the  same 
attributes  which  pertain  to  them  here  on 
earth.  If  a  missionary,  then,  wishes  to 
speak  of  the  high  and  holy  God,  what  terms 
shall  he  use?  There  is  no  term  in  the  lan- 
guage. If  houses  the  na'xe  apphed  to  their 
low  and  vile  gods,  it  will  mislead.  If  he  use 
an  English,  Hebrew,  or  Greek  word,  it  will 
not  be  understood.  If  he  uses  the  heathen 
name  for  a  god,  and  endeavor  to  elevate  the 
idea,  and  guard  it  by  attaching  proper  attri- 
butes, where  shall  he  find  terms  for  those 
attributes?  He  wishes  to  say — self-exist- 
ent and  eternal : — the  Sandwich  Islanders, 
(I  speak  of  them  now,  you  remember,  m  a 
state  of  entire  heathenism,)  had  no  such 
ideas  and  no  such  terms.  He  wishes  to  say 
holy : — the  Sandwich  Islanders  had  no  no- 
tion of  holiness,  and  no  word  for  it.  He 
wishes  to  express  God's  justice, — they  had 
some  idea  of  justice,  but  exceedingly  inade- 
quate ;  and  their  word  for  it  was  equally 
inexpressive.  He  wishes  to  say — gracious 
and  merciful ;  and  here,  too,  he  is  perplexed  : 
— the  highest  idea  they  had  of  a  merciful 
man,  was  what  we   terra  a  good-natured 
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man.  So.  if  he  wish  to  speak  of  the  exceed- 
ino^  sinfulness  of  sin,  of  the  immortahty  of 
the  soul,  or  of  any  of  the  graces  of  the  Spirit, 
such  as  repentance,  faith,  hope,  joy,  p^eace  ; 
— he  finds  himself  in  the  same  difficulty. 
Such  ideas  having  been  obliterated  for  ages, 
the  terms  also  expressing  such  ideas  have 
long  since  been  lost.  And,  in  consequence 
of  this  destitution  of  terms,  missionaries  are 
obliged  in  their  conversation,  their  preach- 
ing, and  in  their  translations  of  the  Scrip- 
tures too,  to  use  words  nearest  allied  to  the 
sense  they  would  express,  though  far  from 
conveying  the  precise  idea  at  first,  or  till  the 
meaning  has  become  fixed  by  frequent  use 
and  frequent  explanation. 

In  many  instances  they  succeed,  in  a 
measure,  by  circumlocution  ;  in  others  they 
use  a  sort  of  patch-work  of  native  words. 
For  instance  :  manao  means  thought,  and 
io  means  true  or  real  ; — so  the  combination, 
onanaoio^  is  used  for  faith.  Again,  manao 
means  thought,  and  lana  means  buoyant, 
—so  the  combination,  ma?iaola?ia,  is  made 
by  us  to  express  hope.  Ala  means  to  rise, 
hou  means  again,  and  ana  is  a  participial 
12* 
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termination ; — so  we  make  alahouana  to 
sicrnify  the  rising  ag^ain,  or  the  resurrection. 
We  are  obUged  to  manufacture  many  of  the 
most  important  words  expressive  of  relig- 
ious subjects.  It  is  perplexing  to  the  igno- 
rant people,  but  it  is  unavoidable.  Then, 
asrain,  in  some  cases  we  introduce  words  of 
English,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  origin. 

Such  being  the  case,  how  can  it  be  ex- 
pected that  the  heathen  should  understand 
a  larsfe  portion  of  the  important  terms  ex- 
pressive of  the  nature  of  God,  of  true  reli- 
gion, and  pure  morality  ?  They  cannot,  till 
the  ideas  conveyed  by  these  terms  have 
been  first  communicated  by  a  patient  and 
thorough  course  of  inductive  reasoning — 
just  as  a  child  is  taught  the  meaning  of  such 
words  as  philosophy,  botany,  and  astrono- 
my. And  to  do  this  with  no  common 
ground  to  stand  upon — to  convey  ideas  to 
which  they  have  been  entire  strangers  from 
time  immemorial,  and  expressive  of  which 
there  is  not  a  word  in  the  language,  this  is 
a  toil  of  which  you  can  have  but  little  con- 
ception. 

3.  But,  there  is  another  trait  allied  to  this, 
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which  I  must  mention.  Not  only  are  the 
heathen  destitute  of  ideas  and  terms  on  the 
subject  of  true  relio^ion  and  pure  morality; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  their  minds  are  pre- 
occupied with  false  notions,  which  have 
grown  wiih  their  growth  and  strengthened 
with  their  strens^th.  And  who  can  estimate 
the  inflnence  of  erroneous  ideas  imbibed  in 
infancy  and  matured  in  manhood?  If  we 
pronounce  it  small,  we  betray  a  gross  igno- 
rance of  the  forming  power  of  early  educa- 
tion. For  the  heathen  early  imbibe,  as 
it  were  by  absorption,  notions  and  senti- 
ments the  very  reverse  of  what  the  Bible 
contains.  The  influence  of  this  early  bias 
is  such,  that  even  in  individuals  and  nations 
where  the  outward  practices  of  heathenism 
are  forsaken,  the  prevalence  of  heathen  no- 
tions is  still  very  considerable.  Could  we, 
in  some  mysterious  way,  be  brought  into 
the  interior  of  their  minds,  and  accurately 
measure  the  corrupting  sentiments  wliich 
remain,  we  should  start  back  in  horror  and 
amazement. 

1  have  often  wished  that  I  could  be  intro- 
duced for  a  moment  within  a  heathen's  soul, 
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and  see  how  he  thinks  and  feels.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  I  should  be  greatly  surprised. 
For,  suppose  a  heathen  nation  has  thrown 
away  their  idols,  and  acknowledge  one  God 
instead  of  many,  still  their  notions  of  the 
nature  of  God,  of  the  manner  of  propitiating 
his  favor,  of  departed  souls,  and  of  almost 
every  point  of  morality  and  religion,  are  to 
a  pain  ful  extent  the  same  as  before.  There- 
fore the  utmost  attention  is  required  in  the 
missionary  at  familiar  and  careful  illus. 
tration,  that  he  do  not  inculcate  wrong  sen- 
timent instead  of  truth.  Without  such  spe- 
cial care,  he  may  preach  respecting  the  true 
God,  and  they  to  a  great  extent  measure 
what  he  says  by  their  notions  of  false  gods, 
for  false  gods  are  all  they  have  in  mind  ; — 
he  may  tell  of  departed  spirits,  and  their 
minds  recur  to  the  wandering  ghosts  ; — he 
may  speak  of  sin,  and  the  idea  they  get  be 
that  of  detection  or  misfortune  ; — he  may 
talk  of  humility  and  love  to  God,  and  they 
understand  a  crouching  sycophancy  to  re- 
ceive his  favor,  just  such  as  they  are  accus- 
tomed to  exhibit  when  approaching  a  chief. 
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Their  ideas,  and  those  of  men  in  Christian 
lands,  run  in  very  different  cFiannels. 

An  instance  may  ilUistrate  my  n  eaning. 
At  the  Mission  Seminary  it  is  customary 
for  the  scholars  to  meet  once  a  week,  in  the 
presence  of  their  teachers,  and  discuss  some 
subject  of  practical  interest.  I  remember 
a  discussion,  whether  it  was  pono — right, 
or  hewa  —  wwu^j  for  parents  to  give  away 
their  children — a  practice  common  amongf 
them.  The  debate  was  of  some  length, 
and  it  was  obvious,  throughout  the  whole, 
that  the  prominent  idea  of  riorht  with  them 
was  merely  convenience,  and  their  idea  of 
wrong  mere  inconvenience.  And  the  con- 
clusion to  which  they  came  was,  that  it 
was  2)ono,  not  hewa,  to  alienate  their  chil- 
dren. I  cannot  believe  that  they  pronoun- 
ced the  practice  pojio  in  our  sense  of  the 
word  right,  but  merely  in  the  sense  of 
convenience.  This  is  but  one  instance 
among  many  to  show  how  confused,  indis- 
tinct, and  inadequate  the  views  of  the 
heathen  are  on  moral  subjects.  Tliey  have 
by  no  means  the  clear  and  forcible  impres- 
sion of  the  great  ideas  of  ri^jhteousness  and 
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sin  which  are  indelibly  stamped  on  christian 
countries.  This  is  a  very  great  obstacle, 
but  one  that  you  cannot  appreciate. 

4.  There  is  another  trait  allied  to  this, 
but  sufficiently  prominent  to  be  separately 
noticed.  Under  the  former  system  of  idol 
worship,  the  people  gained  access  to  the 
gods  only  through  the  priests.  They  were 
regarded  as  the  mediators  or  intercessors ; 
and  the  people  imagined  that  if  they  could 
succeed  in  pleasing  the  priests,  they  should 
readily  find  acceptance  with  the  gods.  Of 
course  they  approached  the  priests  with 
much  show  of  humility,  and  loaded  them 
with  presents. 

Idolatry,  it  is  true,  has  long  since  been 
abolished  ;  but  it  is  too  evident  that  a  notion 
somewhat  similar  to  that  I  have  named  still 
lingers  about  them.  It  can  be  accounted 
for  only  from  the  permanency  of  early 
notions  and  the  strength  of  habit.  There 
are  instances  of  individuals,  even  at  this 
late  period,  who  seem  to  act  under  the  belief 
that  if  they  can  succeed  in  pleasing  the 
missionaries,  something  material  is  gained 
toward  receiving  the  favor  of  God.     The 
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crowding  of  the  people  about  the  house  of 
the  missionary,  in  years  past,  has  not  been 
altogether  to  obtain  instruction  of  the  way 
of  life,  but  in  some  instances  to  tell  a 
thought^  and  gain  the  good  opinion  of  the 
missionary.  This  practice,  as  I  think,  has 
not  obtained  chiefly  from  an  intent  to  de- 
ceive, but  from  ignorance,  and  from  the 
influence  of  the  former  notions  and  customs 
to  which  I  have  alluded. 

Take  an  extreme  case,  such  as,  not  many 
years  ago,  used  to  occur.  A  company  of 
ignorant  backwoodsmen  assemble  together, 
and  it  is  proposed  to  visit  the  missionary 
and  tell  a  thought.  One  of  the  company- 
furnishes  his  more  ignorant  companions 
with  a  sentence  or  two,  which  they  commit 
to  memory,  and  then  march  down  to  tell  it 
to  the  missionary.  They  approach.  The 
missionary  looks  from  his  window,  and  sees 
them  slowly  wending  their  way  in  single  file 
down  the  acclivity,  perhaps,  of  some  little 
eminence.  Their  movement  and  their 
countenances  indicate  their  object.  The 
sight  IS  full  of  th€  ludicrous  and  the  pain- 
ful, and  the  missionary  is  at  a  loss  whether 
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to  smile  at  the  one  or  to  weep  over  the 
other.  They  arrive — seat  themselves  about 
the  missionary,  and  fix  their  eyes  on  the 
j^round.  One  of  the  number  expresses  the 
thought  they  had  agreed  upon,  which  is 
confession  of  sin,  love  for  the  Bible,  or 
something  of  the  kind,  says — '  O  ko  makou 
manao  hookahi  ia,'  (this  is  the  thought  of  us 
all,)  and  then  they  arise  to  depart.  It  is  in 
vain  to  attempt  to  get  their  ears  at  such  a 
time.  Their  minds  are  intent  upon  their 
own  thought,  and  their  eyes  are  watching 
whether  its  effect  upon  you  is  favorable. 
Notwithstanding  all  the  missionary  may 
say  to  undeceive  them  and  convince  them 
of  sin,  they  go  away  with  something  of  a 
feeling  of  self-satisfaction  and  meritorious- 
ness. 

At  the  present  time  a  case  so  gross  as  this 
does  not  occur ;  but  not  many  years  since 
instances  of  the  kind  were  common,  and 
even  now  different  shades  of  the  same  cus- 
tom are  quite  observable.  There  have  been 
times  when,  if  we  would  have  allowed  it, 
our  houses  would  have  been  crowded,  not 
only  by  day,  but  during  the  night  too,  by 
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persons  desirous  to  make  known  their 
thoughts.  It  requires  much  discretion  to 
discourage  the  practice,  and  at  the  same 
time  receive  the  visits  of  those  who  are 
seriously  inquiring  the  way  of  Ufe.  No- 
thing, in  all  our  missionary  labors,  occasions 
us  so  much  anxiety  and  pain.  At  a  time 
of  unusual  interest,  crowd  after  crowd,  from 
early  dawn  till  the  midni^fht  hour,  throng 
the  house  of  the  missionary,  to  converse,  as 
they  say,  respecting  their  souls.  Some, 
yea,  many  of  them,  are  sincere  inquirers, 
and  need  to  be  directed  in  the  way  to  Jesus ; 
but  not  a  few,  even  now,  come  from  self- 
righteous  motives,  or  from  force  of  custom. 
The  course  of  duty  in  such  cases  is  ex- 
ceedingly perplexing  and  painful.  It  has 
occasioned  untold  solicitude  to  our  brethren 
in^  the  late  powerful  revival.  They  need 
our  prayers  for  wisdom  from  on  high. 

Many  of  the  ignorant  natives,  too,  in 
days  of  ignorance  not  entirely  passed,  not 
only  came  and  told  their  thoughts,  but,  in 
accordance  with  previous  custom,  accom- 
panied their  thoughts  with  presents.     They 
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seemed  to  think  that  in  this  way  they  could 
make  a  stronger  jiiipression  in  their  favor. 

Take  a  case  of  this  kind.  As  1  look 
from  my  study  window,  I  see  a  poor  igno- 
rant native  approaching  my  door  with  a 
bunch  of  bananas,  a  bundle  of  figs,  a  tur- 
key, or  some  gift  of  equal  value.  I  am 
sensible,  from  his  very  appearance,  of  the' 
object  of  his  visit,  and  my  soul  is  sickened 
and  chilled  at  the  thought  of  such  delusion. 
He  enters  my  door,  and  I  endeavor,  by  the 
plainest  conversation,  to  open  the  eyes  of 
the  poor  islander,  and  to  tear  from  him  his 
false  notions,  but  all  in  vain.  A  few  days 
after  1  see  him  approacliing  me  with  a  so- 
lemn countenance,  and  bearing  on  his 
shoulder  an  additional  present.  And,  not- 
withstanding all  I  can  say,  and  in  the  most 
pointed  manner,  unless  the  convincing  pow- 
er of  God's  Spirit  interposes,  he  will  con- 
tinue to  seek  salvation  in  this  deluded  way, 
month  after  month  and  year  after  year. 
A  desire  to  merit  salvation — to  construct  a 
ladder  and  climb  to  heaven — is  a  promi- 
nent trait  of  all  men,  the  world  over.     It 
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is  SO  with  the  heathen.  O,  how  many  have 
I  seen  ploddiiio:  on  in  this  dehided  course ! 

I  have  in  iny  eye  a  certain  chief.  Other 
chiefs  had  become  hopefnily  pions,  and  had 
united  with  the  church,  and  tliis  chief  had 
a  desire  to  be  nnuibered  with  them.  He 
frequented  the  house  of  the  missionary  to 
tell  his  thouofhts  and  to  bestow  his  pre- 
sents. For  a  longtime  he  persevered  in  this 
course.  At  length  lie  came  to  the  mission- 
ary, and  with  much  earnestness  expressed 
his  mind  somewhat  as  follows  :  '  1  have, 
for  a  long  time,  visited  your  hor.s:;  day  af- 
ter day.  I  have  approached  you  with  l;u- 
milify,  and  expressed  my  thoughts  with 
sio"hinf  and  with  tears.  I  have  brouo^ht 
pre.sents  of  every  kind,  and  I  have  careful- 
ly observed  every  form  of  public  and  pri- 
vate worship.'  He  was  discouraircd — ex- 
ceedingly chagrined  at  his  fulure,  and 
showed  his  hollow-heartedness  by  relapsing 
at  once  into  a  state  of  immorality.  This  is 
one  instance  among  many. 

This  practice  of  thought-telling  to  gain 
the  favor  of  the  missionary,  and  thereby 
find  acceptance  with  God,  is  so  thoroughly 
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inwrought  by  the  force  of  former  customs, 
that  some  shades  of  it  are  observable  even 
in  those  who  are  truly  pious. 

A  member  of  my  congregation  gave  evi- 
dence of  true  conversion,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  church.  The  following  week  I  ob- 
served that  almost  all  who  came  to  con- 
verse with  me  used  nearly  the  same  lan- 
guage— there  seemed  to  be  a  stereotype 
thought  for  the  whole  ;  and  on  examina- 
tion I  found  that  it  was  the  substance  of  the 
last  conversation  which  the  newly-admit- 
ted member  had  with  me  just  previous  to 
her  entering  the  church.  She  had  com- 
municated it  to  others  as  a  thouo^ht  of  some 
prevalency,  and  therefore  each  adopted  it 
as  his  ov/n. 

This  trait  is  so  conspicuous  that  we  place 
much  less  dependence  than  we  otherwise 
should  on  the  experience  of  new  converts. 
Neither  do  we  confide  altogether  in  their 
tears.  It  is  not  an  unknown  case  that  a 
native  comos  into  your  room,  and  scats  him- 
self on  the  floor  with  his  head  bowed  down 
and  his  tears  dropping  like  rain.  He  con- 
fesses his  sins  in  the  fullest  termSj  and  asks 
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your  prayers.  He  leaves  the  room,  and 
when  perhaps  a  few  rods  from  your  door, 
falls  in  with  some  companion,  and  laugh- 
ingly tells  him  he  has  been  to  con  verso 
with  the  missionary,  and  thinks  he  has  sue* 
ceeded  in  making  a  favorable  impression. 
Our  main  evidence  of  conversion  is  a  hum- 
ble and  conscientious  deportment  day  after 
day — not  so  much  the  experiences  they 
may  tell  nor  the  tears  they  shed. 

The  missionaries  are  all  fully  aware  of 
these  deceptive  appearances  among  the  na- 
tives— are  constantly  on  their  guard  on  ac- 
count of  them — and  feel  at  all  times  a  deep 
and  painful  solicitude — an  untold  respon- 
sibility. In  admitting  members  to  the 
church,  they  can  only  act  according  to  the 
best  of  their  judgment,  and  console  them- 
selves with  the  thought  that  the  Lord 
knoweth  them  that  are  his.  It  would  be 
more  than  we  can  hope,  if  among  the  many 
thousands  admitted  the  last  year,  many 
will  not  prove  themselves  unworthy.  Not 
to  fear  this  with  the  liabilities  to  deception 
that  exist,  would  be  ascribing  to  the  mis- 
sionaries a  wisdom  more  than  human. 
13* 
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METHODS    OF    INSTRUCTION. 


DUtribution  of  ihe  Scriptures  a  id  of  religious  books  and  tracts. 

1  HAVE  glanced  at  some  of  the  more 
promineat  features  of  the  heathen's  mind. 
We  are  prepared,  now,  to  consider  some  of 
the  methods  used  by  missionaries  to  com. 
municate  truth  to  sucli  minds. 

1.  Much  has  been  effected,  and  much 
more  can  be  effected,  by  the  distribution  of 
the  Sacred  Scriptures,  and  of  religious  books 
and  tracts.  Not  far  from  90,000,000  of 
pagt^s  have  been  printed  at  the  islands  and 
scattered  among  at  least  30,000  readers. 
Much  good  has  been  done  in  this  way.  It 
need  not  be  objected  that  the  distribution 
of  Bibles  and  tracts  amons;  the  unthinking 
heathen,  as  many  of  the  Sandwich  Island- 
ers still  are,  is  quite  a  different  thing  from 
their  destribution  in  this  enlightened  land  ; 
— that  a  heathen's  intellect  is  not  materially 
changed  by  simply  teaching  him  to  read ; — 
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that  the  eyes  and  lips  may  read  while 
searcely  a  thought  occupies  the  mind. 
True,  great  obstacljs  to  the  acquisition  of 
correct  kno\vledo:o  still  reniain — obstacles 
so  great  as  can  only  be  overcome  by  the 
presence  of  the  hving  teacher,  who  shall 
call  np  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the 
meaning  of  what  he  peruses,  explain  ihe 
passage  by  the  most  simple  illustrations, 
and  apply  it  with  minuteness  and  particu- 
larity. All  this  is  true,  and  yet,  as  i?t' 
struments  in  the  hands  of  the  missionary, 
printed  Bibles  and  tracts  have  accomplish- 
ed very  much  among  the  Sandwich  Island- 
ers. Ill  the  form  of  school-books  they  have 
been  of  immense  service.  AVell-qualifted 
men,  indeed,  mnst  bear  a  due  proportion 
to  the  supply  of  Bibles  and  tracts.  By 
merely  furnishing  a  supply  of  Bibles  and 
tracts  we  cannot  free  ourselves  from  tlie 
blood  of  the  heathen — we  cannot  thus  ac- 
complish the  main  work  of  the  world's  con- 
version. It  is  absolutely  indispensable  that 
a  great  body  of  men  go  themselves^  and 
teach  the  Bible  to  the  heathen.  We  must 
never  forget  that  the  main  things  which 
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cannot  be  commuted  for  any  other  effort, 
is  to  go  forth  in  person.  This  point  being 
secured,  then  furnish  those  who  go  with 
Bibles,  tracts,  and  every  facihty  for  their 
work.  The  only  caution  needed  is,  that 
every  one  feel,  Providence  permitting,  that 
the  first  claim  upon  him  is  to  go^  and  the 
next  to  furnish  facilities.  But  1  must  not 
add  remarks. 

1  pass  on  to  give  some  account  of  itine- 
rant preaching.  Before  a  description,  how- 
ever, pardon  a  single  thought.  Minds  like 
those  of  the  heathen — obtuse  and  entang^led 
by  error,  need  '  line  upon  line' — the  most 
familiar  instructions,  often  repeated,  and  pre- 
sented in  every  variety  of  form  that  ingenu- 
ity  can  devise.  Concentration  of  efforts  on 
individual  minds— the  bringing  of  gospel 
Hght  to  burn  and  blaze  at  particular  points, 
rather  than  scattering  it  over  an  extended 
field,  affords  the  best  hope,  so  fiir  as  means 
are  concerned,  of  overcoming  the  obstacles 
I  have  described.  Yet  itinerant  preaching 
has  important  uses,  and  must  not  be  given 
up.  At  the  Sandwich  Islands  it  tends  to 
bind  the  people  of  remote  districts  to  us,  and 
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exerts  a  general  influence,  which  is  of  much 
service. 

I  wish  I  could  give  you  some  idea  of  our 
preaching  tours.  At  some  stations  they 
may  he  taken  on  horseh^ck — at  others  they 
must  be  taken  on  foot.  I  will  speak  of  tours 
in  Hilo  and  Puna,  districts  in  which  I  was 
called  to  labor  for  a  number  of  years.  My 
house  was  situated  near  the  boundary  line 
of  the  two  districts — Puna  stretching  in 
one  direction  about  40  miles,  and  Hilo  ex- 
tending in  the  opposite  direction  about  30 
miles. 

In  making  the  tour  of  Puna,  you  first  pro- 
vide yourself  with  two  ^ourd  shells  of  good 
water,  containing  about  a  bucket  a  piece. 
You  balance  these  on  a  short  pole  or  stick, 
which  you  place  on  the  shoulder  of  one  of 
your  attendants.  You  then  fill  two  cala- 
bashes with  changes  of  raiment  and  small 
provisions,  and  btilance  them  on  the  shoul- 
der of  another  attendant.  You  tie  a  pair  of 
sandals  of  dried  bull's  hide  on  the  bottom  of 
your  shoes,  and  take  care  to  place  several 
other  pairs  among  your  baggage,  for  you 
are  to  travel  over  fields  of  sharp-pointed  la- 
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Vii,  and  a  common  pair  of  shoes  would  serve 
yon  bnt  a  short  time.  Then  witli  a  native 
testament  and  hymn-book  in  yonr  pocket, 
and  an  umhreUa  in  your  hand  to  shield  you 
from  a  tropical  snn,  yon  set  ont  on  your 
way.  You  arrive  at  the  first  villajre,  and 
sit  down  perhaps  under  a  grove  of  cocoa- 
nut  trees.  A  shell  is  blown,  and  the  people 
assemble.  Yon  deliver  a  short  address  of 
30  minutes,  perhaps  under  the  tree^,  and 
perhaps  in  a  school-.'ionse ;  ninke  various 
inqnirii'S  about  scho  ils,  books,  and  things  of 
the  kind  ;  and  then  pass  on  to  the  next  vil- 
laofe  or  grove  of  trees,  and  preach  aijain  a 
short  discourse.  After  passingsix  or  >even 
villages  and  preaching  as  many  sermons,  it 
is  ni^rht-full,  and  you  turn  your  attention  to 
food  ;md  rest. 

Food,  after  the  native  form  of  cooking, 
you  niny  find  in  abundance,  but  it  will  be 
a  1(1  rge  hog  baked  whole  in  the  earth,  a  ca- 
labash of  fermented  ;?o/,  or  something  of  the 
kind,  and  will  not  probably  please  your 
taste.  You  look  about  for  a  chickefi  per- 
haps—roast it  on  some  coals,  and  that,  toge- 
ther  with  the  sweet  potatoe  or  the  Kalo^  and 
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some  biscuit  from  your  cihibash,  uiakes  a 
palatable  meal.  Thus  food  is  easily  obtain- 
ed. 

To  find  rest  is  rather  more  difficult.  A 
mat,  braided  of  the  lauhala  leaf,  something 
like  the  palmetto,  is  the  bed,  a  small  pil- 
low you  usually  carry  with  you,  a  sheet  of 
bark  cloth  is  the  coveriu2:.  Such  a  bed,  in 
a  warm  climate  and  after  the  fatigue  of  a 
day's  journey,  you  may  enjoy  as  a  luxury, 
and  sleep  as  quietly  as  on  a  bed  of  down. 
A  tour  throuiih  Puna  usually  occupies  a 
week  or  ten  days,  and  the  travelling:  is  en- 
tirely on  foot,  under  an  oppressive  sun  and 
over  many  fields  of  rugged  lava. 

The  tour  in  the  direction  of  Hilo  occupies 
about  the  same  time,  and  is  attended  with 
equal  difficulties  but  of  a  ditferent  kind. 
Here  we  have  deep  ravines  to  pass.  Some 
of  the  ravines  are  very  precipitous  and  dif- 
ficult to  climb — and  some  are  immense — 
the  descent  and  ascent  being,  as  I  should 
judge,  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  If  a 
freshet  occurs  during  your  journey,  then 
you  are  obliged  to  wade  and  swim  the  rivers 
which  flow  down  these  numerous  and  deep 
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ravines.  The  rivers  are  rapid,  and  the  me- 
thod we  so:iie:inies  adopt  in  passing  them 
is  tliis  :  We  first  obtain  a  strong  rope  ;  an 
expert  swimmer  takes  one  end  of  the  rope, 
and  attempts  to  swim  directly  across  the 
river;  he  is  carried  down  diagonally,  but 
succeeds  in  graining  the  opposite  shore.  The 
rope  is  then  drawn  straight  across,  and  well 
secured;  then  plunging  into  the  river  and 
pulling  hand  over  hand,  you  easily  pass 
over. 

I  have  merely  described  tours  at  one  sta- 
tion ;  at  other  stations  they  are  somewhat 
different,  performed  some  on  foot,  some  in 
canoes,  and  some  on  horseback ;  but  it  would 
be  needless  perhaps  to  attempt  any  further 
description. 

These  tours  exert  a  general  influence 
which  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  but  we 
rely  mostly,  under  God,  upon  instructions 
often  repeated,  week  after  week  and  year 
after  year,  at  permanent  stations. 

No  idea  could  be  more  visionnry  than 
that  entertained  by  some,  that  the  procla- 
mation of  the  gospel  by  a  few  individuals, 
travelling  through  the  length  and  breadth 
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of  heathen  lands  is  sufficient  to  convert 
them.  Effects  must  take  place  without 
their  appropriate  causes  before  such  results 
can  be  anticipated.  It  is  visionary  to  think 
that  such  beings  as  the  heathen  are,  would 
be  ready  to  understand,  appreciate,  and  re- 
ceive the  gospel  as  soon  as  they  hear  it. 
There  is  a  great  mistake  on  this  point.  No 
baseless  dream  of  the  night  could  be  more 
unfounded.  It  is  visionary,  too,  to  imagine 
that  converts  ^'Om  a  state  of  heathenism, 
the  feeblest  and  most  wayward  children  of 
all  Christ's  flock,  would  be  able  to  live  con- 
sistent and  christian  lives  without  the  con- 
stant instructions  and  unremitted  watchful- 
ness of  a  pastor.  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
those  who  dream  of  converting  the  world 
by  a  few  men  traversing  the  nations  and 
pre.iching  as  they  go,  indulge  such  a 
thought  because  they  wish  to  convert  the 
world  cheap.  It  would  be  disastrous  to 
Christians  to  convert  the  world  cheap — as 
disastrous  as  for  a  man  to  gain  a  livelihood 
without  labor.  God  will  not  suffer  the 
work  to  be  done  easily.  It  has  already  cost 
the  precious  blood  of  his  only  Son,  and  it 
14 
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is  certainly  worthy  of  all  the  wealth  of  the 
church,  and  the  labor,  toil,  and  blood,  if  ne- 
cessary, of  every  redeemed  sinner.  The 
treasures  of  the  church  shall  be  literally 
emptied,  and  a  large  body  of  stationed  la- 
borers permanently  planted  in  every  land, 
before  the  latter  day  glory.  We  must  sow 
in  proportion  as  wc  hope  to  reap.  The 
church  has  sown  much  at  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  and  is  now  reaping  much.  It  must 
be  so  over  the  wide  world. 

3.  We  proceed,  then,  to  notice  the  stated 
preaching  of  the  gospel  at  permanent  sta- 
tions, and  to  give  some  account,  so  far  as 
experience  has  yet  taught  us,  of  the  most 
advantageous  methods  of  conducting  it.  It 
is  natural  for  a  missionary,  when  he  first 
commences  his  w^ork  abroad,  to  fall  into  that 
argumentative  or  didactic  method  of  preach- 
ing to  which  he  has  been  accustomed  in  his 
own  land  ;  but  experience  soon  teaches 
him  what  common  sense  at  first  dictates,  that 
this  is  a  method  ill  adapted  to  the  character 
of  his  audience  ;  that  it  is  choosing  a  dull 
iron,  and  putting  to  the  more  strength,  in- 
stead of  using  a  little  discretion  which  is 
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profitable  to  direct.  A  missionary  mio^htin 
this  way  waste  the  bone  and  sinews  of  his 
constitution,  and  consume  his  precious  time; 
and  after  years  of  toil,  find  to  his  confusion, 
that  his  hearers  are  familiar  with  various 
words  and  phrases,  and  can  mimic  the  use 
of  them,  but  have  little  notion  of  their  mean- 
ing. Missionaries,  therefore,  the  longer 
they  are  on  the  ground,  become  more  and 
more  convinced  that  the  inductive  method 
of  reasoning,  familiarly  conducted  in  the 
conversational  style,  with  simple  and  apt 
illustrations,  is  the  surest  way  of  access  to 
heathen  minds  ;  that  it  succeeds  best  in  era- 
dicating false  notions,  and  conveying  clear 
and  distinct  ideas  ;  and  that  it  is  inferior  to 
no  other  in  impressing  the  claims  of  the  gos- 
pel on  the  conscience  and  the  heart. 

Let  me  try  to  portray  before  you  a  Sand- 
wich Island  congregation,  and  in  the  most 
familiar  words  tell  how  we  preach. 

Most  of  the  houses  of  worship  are  mere 
thatched  buildings — largo,  but  frail.  There 
are  some  stone  buildings,  but  in  the  late 
powerful  revival  some  of  them  were  desert- 
edj  as  being  too  small  for  the  thousands  who 
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assembled.  These  thatched  buildings  are 
destitute  of  floors,  but  the  ground  is  cover- 
ed with  dry  grass,  and  then  neatly  spread 
with  mats,  braided  from  the  laiihala  leaf. 
A  few  persons,  as  chiefs  and  head  men,  sit 
in  chairs  or  on  benches  ;  but  the  great  mass 
of  the  congregation  sit  closely  crowded  on 
the  mats — from  the  feet  of  the  speaker  as 
far  as  his  voice  can  reach — so  closely  crowd- 
ed, that  as  you  look  over  them,  you  see  little 
but  their  heads — a  forest,  as  it  were,  of  se- 
veral thousand  heads.  As  the  missionary 
rises  up  before  this  crowded  assembly,  an 
immense  array  of  eyes  are  at  once  turned 
upon  him.  He  feels  an  indescribable  re- 
sponsibility, and  a  sense,  too,  of  unearthly 
joy,  at  the  glorious  privilege  of  preaching 
Christ  to  so  many  listeners. 

I  describe  not  only  my  own  practice,  but 
the  practice  of  some  others,  when  I  say  that 
the  missionary  chooses  one  single  truth,  and 
lays  himself  out  to  illustrate  it.  One  pro- 
minent truth  is  altogether  better  than  two-, 
in  preaching  to  heathen  minds.  The  mis- 
sionary, instead  of  attempting  to  pour  out  a 
flood  of  thought,  which  would  merely  con- 
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fuse,  bends  all  his  efforts  and  ingenuity  at 
illustrating  the  particular  truth  he  has  cho- 
sen. He  tries  analogy — he  tries  sober  and 
judicious  anecdote — he  presents  the  particu- 
lar truth  in  various  attitudes — turns  it  over, 
as  it  were,  on  this  side  and  on  that,  that  it 
may  be  clearly  seen.  And  after  15  or  20 
minutes'  attempt  of  this  kind,  he  pauses 
perhaps,  and  begins  to  ask  questions  of  this 
and  that  person  in  the  congregation,  to  see 
if  the  doctrine  has  been  clearly  apprehend- 
ed. If  it  seems  still  to  be  involved  in  misf, 
he  makes  another  attempt  at  illustration, 
and  again  makes  inquiries.  When  he  is 
sensible  that  he  is  clearly  understood,  then 
he  follows  up  the  truth  with  a  short,  direct, 
and  practical  appeal. 

At  other  times  he  takes  a  different  course. 
He  selects  his  passage  of  Scripture,  and,  in- 
stead of  deducing  a  prominent  truth,  he  be- 
gins by  asking  questions  of  this  individual 
and  of  that  on  the  meaning  of  the  passage, 
and  its  practical  application  ;  elicits  thought 
in  this  way,  and  then  follows  on  with  re- 
marks,   interspersed  with   questions,    and 
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concludes  with  an  animated  and  direct  ap- 
plication. 

These,  and  other  like  methods  of  the  fa- 
miliar and  conversational  style,  we  find  al- 
together the  most  successful  in  communi- 
cating truth  to  heathen  minds. 

Some  missionaries  are  in  the  habit  of  re- 
viewing on  Wednesday  the  sermons  of  the 
preceding  Sabbath,  and  the  people,  expect- 
ing it,  prepare  themselves  for  it.  They 
bring  slates  to  meeting  on  the  Sabbath,  and 
sketch  down  the  principal  thoughts  and  il- 
lustrations. In  this  way  they  fix  upon 
their  minds  much  that  they  hear.  As  you 
return  from  church  one  and  another  may  run 
after  you  and  pull  you  by  the  elbow,  saying, 
'  Ua  haule  kahi  poo  ' — (a  certain  head  has 
fallen),  and  ask  you  again  to  state  it.  In 
this  way  they  secure  all  the  2^00  s  for  the 
Wednesday  review.  The  review  makes 
the  hearers  more  attentive,  clears  up  points 
before  obscure,  fixes  the  truth  upon  the 
memory,  and  impresses  it  more  deeply  upon 
the  heart. 

These  remarks  do  not  apply,  in  full,  to 
the  course    adopted  by    all   missionaries. 


Catechetical  instruction. 


Eacli  one,  of  course,  is    governed  by  his 
own  particular  talent. 

4.  From  these  remarks  on  public  preach- 
ing, you  will  anticipate  what  I  am  about  to 
say  respecting  another  method  of  commu- 
nicating truth,  that  of  catechetical  instruc- 
tion. I  embrace  under  this  term,  Bible 
classes,  Sabbath  schools,  and  all  familiar 
investigation  of  religious  and  moral  topics 
in  the  way  of  questions  and  answers. 
That  this  mode  of  instruction  is  of  great 
use  where  gross  ignorance,  dulness  of  ap- 
prehension, and  strong  prejudice  are  to  be 
contended  with,  not  only  appears  reason- 
able from  the  obvious  principles  of  com- 
mon sense,  but  is  abundantly  confirmed  by 
experience.  It  calls  up  and  fixes  attention, 
elicits  thought,  and  brings  to  light  igno- 
rance and  error,  with  the  opportunity 
on  the  spot  to  enlighten  the  one  and  cor- 
rect the  other.  This  method,  then,  when 
accompanied,  as  it  ought  to  be,  with  solem- 
nity, unction,  personal  application,  and  ear- 
nest appeal,  is  eminently  successful,  under 
God,  in  grappling  with  the  appaling  obsta- 
cles of  a  heathen's  mind.     I  need  not  here 
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give  a  familiar  description  of  our  Sabbath 
schools  and  Bible  classes.  They  so  near- 
ly resemble  those  in  this  land,  as  to  make 
it  unnecessary. 

We  extend  this  conversational  investiga- 
tion to  the  manners,  habits,  usages,  and 
every-day  practices  of  the  people,  to  ferret 
out  what  is  rio^ht  and  what  is  wrons^.  The 
whole  fabric  of  heathen  society,  political, 
domestic,  and  religious,  is  based  on  the  most 
absurd  and  rotten  principles.  There  must 
be  a  tearing  up  of  the  very  foundation,  and 
a  building  anew  of  the  whole  superstruc- 
ture. Unless  much  of  this  work  is  done, 
we  must  ever  complain  of  inconsistent 
christians,  and  sinners  remain  unconvinced 
of  their  manifold  transgressions.  In  doing 
this  work,  a  familiar  and  conversational 
examination  of  particular  points,  thorough- 
ly conducted  with  the  Bible  in  hand,  is  the 
most  effectual  means. 

5.  There  is  one  other  method  to  which 
I  will  here  just  allude,  and  treat  of  more 
fully  hereafter,  and  that  is,  efforts  with  the 
young  in  the  form  of  schools,  religions  in- 
structioUi  and   systematic  training.      In 
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adults,  where  torpitndeof  mind  has  become 
a  habit,  where  erroneous  notions,  early  im- 
planted, have  become  inveterately  fixed,  and 
where  the  inflexibility  incident  to  nge  has 
become  established,  the  prospect  of  impart- 
ing clear  ideas  of  gospel  truth  is  compara- 
tively cheerless.  With  aid  from  on  high, 
the  task  is  not  altogether  hopeless — many 
adults  have  been  hopefully  converted ; 
but  with  the  young  is  our  greatest  hope. 
The  adult  population  of  600,000,000  of 
our  race  are  ensnared  by  Satan — wound 
in  a  thousand  coils,  and  in  20  years  the  ris- 
ing: o^eneratiorj  will  be  so  unless  the  church- 
es  increase  their  efforts  a  thousand  fold.  If 
there  is  a  fi\ct  in  the  wide  world  that  ought 
to  start  us  from  our  slow-paced  efforts,  it  is 
this.  It  should  make  our  hearts  to  throb 
with  ngony,  and  call  iorth  all  the  effort  that 
our  natures  can  sustain. 

Let  me  say  here,  for  the  narrative  sug- 
gests it,  that  the  missionary  work  is  a 
work  of  sober,  patient,  prayerful,  and 
persevering  toiL  It  is  not  a  work  of  ro- 
mance, but  a  business  of  a  humble  and 
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self-denying  form.  It  requires  inexhausti- 
ble patience  and  unwearied  application. 

Again  let  me  say,  a  vast  number  of  labor- 
ers are  needed.  The  work  is  inconceivably 
great,  peculiarly  difficult,  and  emphatical- 
ly toilsome.  One  man  can  do  but  very  lit- 
tle of  it  before  the  grave  opens  to  receive 
him.  The  immense  and  arduous  task  of 
instructing  and  elevating  600,000,000  of 
low,  vile,  and  ignorant  heathen,  cannot  be 
done  with  a  little  labor  or  a  small  amount 
of  means.  There  is  no  danger  yet  that  we 
shall  be  debarred  the  angelic  honor  and 
heavenly  luxury  of  laboring,  giving,  and 
going.  We  can  have  a  share  in  the  glori- 
ous enterprize.  There  is  room  enough  yet 
for  all  your  wealth  and  all  your  efforts — 
stock  in  the  bank  of  God  to  be  obtained,  so 
that  you  can  make  the  profitable  investment 
of  a  hundred  per  cent,  in  this  world,  and  in 
the  world  to  come  life  everlasting. 

Let  me  say,  too,  the  work  of  laboring 
for  the  heathen  is  an  encouraging  work. 
There  are  obstacles,  indeed,  various  and 
great.  But  God's  Spirit  can  overcome 
them.    Nothing  is  more  evident  than  the 
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insufficiency  of  human  means  to  contend 
with  the  obstacles  I  have   portrayed,  but 
the  power  of  the  Holy   Ghost  knows  no 
limit.  Under  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  stupid  be- 
come   attentive — the    icrnorant    begin    to 
think — and  those  of  but  little  conscience  be- 
gin to  feel,  and  feel  deeply.     I  take  delight 
in  describing  the  various  and  appalling  ob- 
stacles, for  the  greater  they  are,  the  more 
sublime  the  power  of  divine  grace  in  over- 
coming them.   Let  it  not  besaid  of  any  class 
of  men  on  earth,  they  are  too  stupid   for 
God's  Spirit  to  operate  upon.     O,  what  a 
display  of  divine  power  the  last  year  at  the 
Sandwich  Islands — no  mind  can  conceive 
of  it.     When  we  take  into  account  the  con- 
dition of  heathen  minds,  we  are  forced  to 
break  forth  in  strong  exclamation  at   the 
wonderful  exhibition  of  Almighty  power. 
Let  us  be  encouraged,  then,  to  toil  for  the 
heathen.  And  let  us  remember  that  the  time 
is  short, — much  is  to  be   done,  and  here  is 
not  our  rest.     Let  us  deliberately  and  cheer- 
fully choose  a  life  of  patient  and  humble  ap- 
plication in  the  work  of  Christ  while  breath 
remains,  and  be  content  to  look  upward 
and  say  :   God  give  me  rest  in  Heaven. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

REASONS    FOR    SCHOOLS. 


Introductory  remarks. 


In  Speaking  of  the  kinds  of  missionary 
work  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  1  named  that 
of  Christian  schools.  This  is  a  class  of  ef- 
forts of  vast  importance,  and  demands  a 
particular  notice.  I  wish  to  describe  our 
missionary  schools,  trace  a  little  their  his- 
tory, and  give  some  account  of  their  present 
condition. 

Before  entering,  however,  on  a  descrip- 
tion, I  must  ask  my  readers  to  peruse  atten- 
tively a  few  remarks.  After  the  remarks, 
the  description  will  be  better  understood. 
The  fact,  too,  that  the  subject  of  missionary 
schools  is  one  now  under  discussion  in  the 
public  mind,  renders  the  remarks  I  shall 
make  still  more  necessary. 

The  Scriptures  affirm,  '  Thai  the  soul  be 
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without  knowledge^  it  is  not  good?  Hea- 
then souls  are  without  knowledge.  The 
depth  of  ignorance  cannot  be  fully  portray- 
ed. It  is  inconceivable.  '  Darkness  covers 
the  earth,  and  gross  darkness  the  people.' 
The  evils  of  this  state  of  deep  ignorance  or 
mental  death  are  neither  few  nor  small. 
No  one  can  tell  hovv  much  light  excelleth 
darkness.  The  great  need  then  is,  to  com- 
municate light.  And  the  inquiry  arises, 
what  means  shall  we  use  to  enlighten  the 
mind — to  arouse  and  strengthen  its  dor- 
mant powers,  and  to  furnish  materials  for 
thought?  No  better  instrumentality  has 
been  devised  than  that  of  Christian  schools. 
Pious  school  instruction  is  a  simple  means, 
but  one  of  amazing  efficiency.  It  is  a  means 
well  adapted  to  every  land,  yet  it  is,  if  pos- 
sible, more  appropriate  and  more  indispen- 
sable among  an  ignorant  people.  Its  in- 
strumentality, therefore,  is  peculiarly  needed 
in  a  land  of  pagan  darkness.  Experience 
teaches  us  that  light  and  truth  make  but 
slow  progress  without  it.  The  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ,  the  most  important  of  all  truth, 
finds  but  very  imperfect  inlets  to  the  soul 
15 
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where  there  is  no  school  instruction.  And 
as  to  permanency  of  religious  institutions, 
we  cannot  with  reason  hope  for  it  among 
any  people,  unless  their  minds  to  some  ex- 
tent be  aroused,  expanded,  and  strengthen- 
ed by  the  discipline  of  schools. 

But,  before  noticing  definitely  the  reasons 
which  weigh  in  the  minds  of  the  missionaries 
for  prosecuting  with  vigor  a  well-devised 
system  of  education  at  the  Sandwich  Isl- 
ands, it  is  necessary  \o  form  clear  and  dis- 
tinct notions  of  the  object  which  the  mission 
has  in  view.  At  what  do  the  missionaries 
aim?  There  are  two  objects,  in  some  re- 
spects quite  distinct  from  each  other,  which 
they  may  be  supposed  to  have  in  view  ;  one 
is,  merely  to  gather  in  a  harvest  of  souls 
from  the  present  population,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  fit  the  present  generation  to  die  ; 
and  the  other  is,  to  raise  the  people  from  a 
state  of  heathenism,  to  take  a  permanent 
stand  as  a  christian  nation. 

Merely  to  preach  the  gospel  to  a  people 
in  the  form  of  public  instruction,  give  a 
little  knowledge  perhaps  in  common  schools, 
and  gather  in  a  harvest  of  souls,  though  an 
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object  of  i/ifitiite  monient^  is,  notwithstand- 
ing, in  one  respect  a  superficial  work — it 
leaves  the  territory  still  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  Even  this  is  a  very  great  and  dif- 
ficult work,  but  yet  comparatively  easy,  and, 
with  God's  blessing,  often  accomplished ; 
while  to  place  a  nation  on  a  permanent  ba- 
sis, is  quite  a  different  undertaking,  and  one 
rarely  effected. 

The  work  of  missioaaries  hitherto  has 
been  mostly  of  the  former  kind,  and  such, 
also,  to  a  great  degree  was  the  work  of  the 
Apostles.  And  what  people,  we  may  ask, 
stand  on  the  record  of  history  as  having 
been  elevated  and  saved,  as  a  nation,  ex- 
cept by  a  great  combination  of  means,  con- 
nected with  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  and 
operating  for  a  number  of  centuries,  as  in 
the  case  of  Great  Britain  ?  The  work  of 
raising  a  people,  within  a  short  period,  from 
a  state  of  heathenism,  to  that  of  an  intelli- 
gent, industrious,  and  christian  nation,  is  a 
work  not  yet  on  record.  Such  an  event, 
whenever  it  shall  take  place,  will  fill  a  page 
in  history  of  inconceivable  interest. 

Elliot,  Brainerd,  and  other  missionaries 
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to  the  Indians,  were  instrumental  in  saving 
many  of  the  souls  of  their  hearers  ]  but  did 
not  rescue  those  tribes  from  extinction.  It 
may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  powerful  causes 
were  in  operation  to  exterminate  those 
tribes.  And,  in  reply  it  may  be  said,  that 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  the  same  causes 
are  in  operation  at  this  very  hour  to  exter- 
minate almost  every  heathen  nation  on  the 
globe.  The  spirit  of  traffic  and  of  commer- 
cial enterprise  has  carried  the  rum,  the  dis- 
eases, and  the  overreaching  avarice  of  pro- 
fessedly christian  nations  to  almost  every 
shore  and  village  of  the  whole  known  world. 
It  is  not  the  contact  of  civilization  with  a 
savage  state,  as  some  imagine,  that  extermi- 
nates the  heathen  ;  but  the  introduction  of 
evils  from  civilized  lands.  And,  unless  re- 
deeming influences,  to  a  far  greater  extent 
than  heretofore  used,  can  be  speedily  put 
forth,  it  requires  not  the  spirit  of  prophecy 
to  affirm,  that  the  extinction  of  almost  every 
heathen  nation,  the  world  over,  is  inevitable  * 
and  that  only  scattered  individuals  can  be 
saved,  or  rather  prepared  to  die,  whilst  the 
tide  of  desolation  sweeps   away  the  multi- 
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tude.  To  counteract,  under  God,  the  deso- 
lating evils,  and  place  a  nation  on  a  perma- 
nent basis,  requires  a  vast  amount  of  means 
and  of  effort — far  greater,  perhaps,  than  even 
the  most  thinking  part  of  the  community 
imagine. 

A  harvest  of  souls  has  been  gathered  in 
by  missionaries,  and  is  being  gathered  in  at 
the  present  time,  from  several  heathen  na- 
tions. This  is  truly  the  case  with  the  Sand- 
wich Islands.  A  glorious  harvest  has  been 
gathered,  unto  the  praise  of  God's  grace. 
But  the  question  whether  the  mass  of  the 
people  is  to  be  elevatred  and  added  to  the 
list  of  christian  nations,  remains  yet  to  be 
settled.  It  remains  yet  to  be  known  wheth- 
er the  territory  shall  be  left  in  the  hands 
of  Satan,  or  gained  over  to  the  side  of  Christ. 

But  if  the  inhabitants  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands  cannot  be  saved  as  a  nation,  what 
heathen  nation  can  be  rescued  and  placed 
on  a  permanent  basis  ?  Look  over  the  list 
of  heathen  nations,  and  examine  narrowly 
into  the  exterminating  causes  which  are  at 
work  in  each.     I  have  paid  some  little  at- 
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tention  to  this  subject,  and  I  find  facts  that 
fitartle  and  overwhehn  me. 

The  conclusion  is  too  melancholy  to  be 
entertained,  that  all  heathen  nations  must 
be  lost,  and  the  ground  occupied,  not  by- 
worthy  citizens  from  christian  lands,  but 
by  the  very  refuse  of  those  lands ;  Satan  still 
triumphing  with  malicious  joy.  And  yet, 
to  all  human  appearance,  such  must  be  the 
inevitable  result,  unless  moral  means  are 
brought  to  bear  on  heathen  nations  to  a 
vastly  greater  extent  than  has  been  thought 
of  by  the  christian  community.  If  the 
Sandwich  Island  nation  is  to  be  saved,  and 
the  territory  gained  over  to  the  side  of  Christ, 
efforts  must  be  put  forth,  compared  with 
which  all  that  has  yet  been  done,  notwith- 
standing the  glorious  triumphs  effected  there, 
is  scarcely  more  than  a  mere  commence- 
ment. So  much  greater  is  the  work  of 
raising  up  a  people  as  a  nation,  than  that  of 
merely  gathering  in  a  transient  harvest. 

And  yet,  who  can  endure  the  thought  of 
merely  reaping  a  transient  harvest,  and  leav- 
ing the  territory  under  the  dominion  of  the 
great  enemy  of  God?    Your  missionaries 
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cannot.  They  believe,  according  to  the 
promise,  that  Christ  shall  inherit  all  nations ; 
and  not  that  his  inheritance  shall  consist 
merely  of  a  few  scattered  individuals  saved 
from  an  universal  wreck.  Your  missiona- 
ries, therefore,  aim  to  elevate  the  nation,  and 
make  it  a  christian  people.  They  aim  at 
this,  though  they  see  the  causes  of  extinction 
scattered  everywhere  in  fearful  profusion. 
They  feel  that  they  must  not  be  discouraged 
by  these  exterminating  causes,  for  that 
would  be  to  give  up  all  heathen  nations. 
They  cling  to  the  only  remaining  alterna- 
tive, that  of  endeavoring  to  counteract,  un- 
der God,  this  array  of  deadly  evils  by  a  cor- 
responding amount  of  moral  means.  And 
who,  who  would  not  embrace  this  alterna- 
tive, even  with  the  vast  amount  of  effort 
which  it  supposes  ? 

One  class  of  means  necessary  to  such  a 
result,  is  a  well-devised  and  thorough  sys- 
tem of  education.  If  the  sole  aim  were  to 
lead  to  repentance  a  portion  of  the  present 
generation,  then  God  might  bless  the  faith- 
ful preaching  of  the  gospel  with  a  little 
school  instruction  perhaps,  to  the  accora- 
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plishment  of  that  end  ;  t?iongh  even  that  end, 
judging  from  God's  providence  hitherto, 
could  not  be  so  advantageously  effected  by 
such  a  course,  as  by  more  attention  to 
schools  ;  for  facts  show  most  incontestibly, 
that  those  persons  whose  minds  have 
been  aroused  to  think,  and  whose  consci- 
ences have  been  enlightened  by  school  in- 
struction, are  by  far  the  most  hopeful  sub- 
jects of  divine  grace. 

Having  then  this  general  view  before  us, 
let  us  now  look  at  reasons  and  facts.  We 
shall  aim  so  to  connect  facts  with  reasons, 
as  not  to  be  tedious. 

1.  The  first  reason  which  presents  itself 
is  that  to  which  we  have  already  alluded) 
that  without  school  instruction  heathen 
minds  are  so  dormant,  so  unaccustomed  to 
think,  and  so  pre-occupied  with  false  and 
grovelling  notions,  as  to  be  in  a  great  mea- 
sure unprepared  to  comprehend  the  truths 
of  the  gospel.  The  heathen  mind  (as  pre- 
viously described)  is  in  such  a  state  as  to 
render  school  instruction  of  indispensable 
importance.  Without  schools,  as  a  general 
remark,  there  cannot  be  intelligent  hearers 
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of  the  gospel.  The  youth  taught  in 
schools,  whose  minds  are  aroused  to  think, 
and  whose  consciences  are  enlightened,  are 
the  persons  most  likely  to  be  converted. 
This  is  not  the  voice  of  theory,  but  of  ex- 
perience. It  is  not  the  experience  of  one 
mission  merely,  but  of  all. 

What  copious  blessings  have  descended 
upon  the  schools  in  Ceylon  ?  What  chris- 
tian is  there  whose  eye  has  not  been  light- 
ed up,  andhis  heart  cheered,  with  thereviv- 
ino:  intelliofence  which  has  come  to  us  from 
time  to  time  from  those  interesting  schools  7 
The  Sandwich  Island  mission  also,  for 
the  last  several  years  has  turned  much  of 
its  attention  to  schools  ;  and  eternity  only 
can  reveal  how  far  these  instructions  have 
prepared  the  way  for  the  late  powerful  and 
wide-spread  revivals.  In  some  of  the 
schools  for  children  and  youth,  more  than 
one  half  have  been  hopefully  converted. 
Of  the  whole  number  of  estimated  converts, 
about  1000  are  from  the  young  embraced  in 
schools.  And  I  think  it  may  be  safely  said, 
that  the  instance  has  been  rare  of  a  soul  con- 
verted who  has  not  been  in  some  ??ieasure 
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connected  with  schools.  The  boarding- 
schools,  the  schools  on  which,  the  most 
pains  and  labor  are  bestowed,  have  shared 
most  largely  in  the  out-pouring  of  the  Spirit. 
These  are  facts,  which  cannot  be  forgotten 
or  disregarded.  They  illustrate  the  decla- 
ration of  Scripture,  that  we  are  to  reap  in 
proportion  as  we  sow. 

2.  Asfain,  schools  amonsf  the  heathen  af- 
ford  the  readiest  means  of  access  to  the 
people — the  most  favorable  openings  for 
communicating  gospel  truth — the  firmest 
bond  of  interest,  and  a  most  pleasant  and 
important  chain  of  posts  from  which  the 
most  salutary  influence  of  various  kinds 
can  be  most  advantageously  disseminated. 
These  points  are  too  obvious  to  need  illus- 
tration. 

3.  Again,  any  other  course  than  that  of 
introducing  the  work  of  education,  involves 
the  supposition  that  the  nation  is  to  be  per- 
manently supplied  with  preachers  from 
abroad.  There  is  no  other  alternative. 
Without  a  system  of  education,  and  a 
thorough  system  too,  how  are  preachers  of 
the  gospel  to  be  obtamed,  except  from  other 
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lands  ?  In  such  a  case,  preachers  must  be 
furnished  by  the  American  churches,  not 
for  a  number  of  years  only,  but  for  all  time 
to  come  ;  and  if  for  one  heathen  nation, 
most  evidently  for  all — a  conclusion  from 
which  ihe  mind  instinctively  shrinks  as  ut- 
terly impracticable  and  absurd. 

Look  over  the  pages  of  history,  and  tell 
us  of  the  nation  where  the  experiment  has 
been  tried.  Where  have  preachers  of  the 
gospel  been  supplied  from  another  land 
century  after  century?  What  would  be 
thought  of  an  attempt  to  supply  the  val- 
ley of  the  Mississippi  as  a  permanent  ar- 
rangement with  preachers  of  the  gospel 
from  the  other  States  ?  How  much  wiser  to 
introduce  schools,  colleges,  and  seminaries, 
in  the  valley,  and  raise  up  laborers  on  the 
ground  1 

4.  Again,  were  it  possible  for  the  Sand- 
wich Island  nation  to  exist,  and  be  perma- 
nently supplied  with  preachers  from  abroad, 
yet  it  could  only  exist  in  a  state  of  infancy. 
And  how  unwise  and  ridiculous  should  we 
appear,  nursing  an  infant  with  grey  hairs. 
The  eagle  is  wiser,  who  teaches  her  young 
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to  use  their  own  wings  and  depend  upon 
their  own  strength.  We  are  wiser  in  the 
education  of  our  own  children.  We  teach 
them  to  stand  upon  their  own  feet — train 
them  gradually  to  think  and  act  for  them- 
selves, and  when  somewhat  mature  in  years 
we  expect  them  to  be  sustained  by  their 
own  industry,  and  to  be  guided  by  their 
own  wisdom.  The  Sandwich  Island  na- 
tion is  the  infant  we  are  training.  Let  us 
teach  it  to  exercise  its  own  powers,  and  ul- 
timately to  depend,  under  God,  upon  its 
own  strength  and  its  own  resources.  As 
soon  as  practicable,  we  must  raise  up 
preachers  of  the  gospel,  and  other  laborers, 
from  among  her  own  youthful  population. 
But  this  end  can  never  be  secured  without 
a^well-devised  and  thorough  system  of  edu- 
cation. It  cannot  be  secured  without  such 
a  system  entered  upon  immediately,  for  the 
nation  is  going  to  decay.  It  cannot  be  se- 
cured without  engaging  in  the  work  with 
vigor  and  unwearied  preseverance,  for  the 
difficulties  are  many  and  great. 

5.    Again,  the  mass  of  the  people  can 
never  be  elevated  to  be  an  intelligent,  indus- 
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trious,  and  cliristian  nation,  without  a 
great  variety  of  laborers  ;  and  to  (urnish  a 
permanent  supply  of  such  laborers,  the 
work  of  education  is  absoUitely  indispens- 
able. The  work  of  public  preaching, 
though  a  prominent  mode  of  bringing  truth 
before  the  minds  of  the  people,  is,  notwith- 
standing, far  from  being  the  only  way  ofex- 
ertingagospel  influence;  and,  the  iigh  a  prin- 
cipal means  in  rescuing  a  nation  and  pla- 
cing it  on  a  permanent  basis,  does  not  pre- 
tend to  accomplish  that  end  without  bring- 
ing into  requisition  many  influences  of  an 
auxiliary  kind. 

If  any  one  doubts  this  assertion,  let  him 
look  at  fi»cts.  Let  him  look  back  through 
the  whole  chronolooy  of  national  history, 
and  bring  an  instance  to  confute  it.  Or 
let  him  look  at  the  United  States,  and  esti- 
mate the  variety  and  amount  of  means 
which  are  deemed  necessary  to  counter- 
poise the  sinking  tendency  of  a  nation  al- 
ready intelligent  and  christian ;  and  then 
let  him  reflect,  that  if  such  is  the  amount 
and  variety  of  efibrt  necessary  to  hold  up 
the  United  States  from  heathenism,  what 
16 
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must  be  requisite  to  raise  up  the  heavy  mass 
of  a  heathen  nation  from  the  inconceivable 
depth  to  which  for  centuries  it  has  been 
sinidng.  With  such  a  view  of  the  case,  he 
cannot  fail  to  be  convinced  that  to  elevate 
a  heathen  nation,  if  the  instrumentality  is  to 
bear  any  proportion  to  the  end,  requires  a 
great  variety  and  a  great  number  of  able 
men  ;  tliat  the  efforts  of  a  few  public  preach- 
ers alone  is  too  small  a  power,  as  we  judge 
of  instrumentality,  to  bring  to  a  poise  the 
downward  momentum  of  a  barbarous  peo- 
ple ;  that  a  great  number  and  variety  of 
other  laborers  must  unite  their  strength,  or 
the  leaden  mass  will  never  be  raised. 

In  looking,  as  proposed,  at  the  various 
means  which  are  in  use  to  buoy  up  the 
United  States,  and  preserve  above-board  its 
intelligence, its  habits,  audits  christian  char- 
acter, it  is  difficult  to  take  in  the  whole  at 
a  single  view.  The  mind  becomes  confus- 
ed, and  the  impression  is  obscure.  Let  us 
then  look  a  little  in  detail  at  the  means 
used  in  a  single  village.  Take,  perhaps,  a 
village  of  2,000  inhabitants.  Its  peaceful 
citizens,  for  the  most  part,  are  the  descend- 
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ants  of  iincestors,  who,  farther  back  than 
memory  can  trace,  or  perhaps  for  30  gene- 
rations, h  »ve  felt  the  influence  of  the  Chris- 
tian reh'gion.  Throngii  this  period  of  30 
generations,  the  pure,  perfect,  and  holy  prin- 
ciples of  the  gospel  have  been  correcting 
the  habits  of  society,  renovating  its  govern- 
ment, elevating  its  principles,  and  sending 
a  flow  of  benevolent  and  relined  feeling- 
through  all  the  interchanges  of  life.  Econ- 
omy prevails  among  these  villagers  as  the 
habit  of  ages,  and  the  fostering  care  of  a 
good  government,  holds  forth  motives  to  in- 
dustry and  enterprise,  which  cannot  be  re- 
sisted. Agriculture,  the  useful  arts,  and 
labor-saving  iniprovements  are  well  under- 
stood ;  and  aff*ord  in  abundance  the  means  of 
civilization  and  refinement.  These  active 
villagers  are  also  intelligent — a  reading  and 
a  thinking  people  ;  and  before  them  lies  a 
boundless  field  of  literature,  both  scientific 
and  religious.  Their  minds  have  been 
stored  with  the  public  instructions  of  the 
house  of  God, —they  have  been  trained  in 
schools,  and  improved  by  the  remarks  of 
Ihe  learned  and  wise.     But,  more  than  all 
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this,  a  large  portion  of  these  inhabitants  are 
Christians. 

I  have  chosen,  yon  pemeive,  a  village  of 
the  very  first  order  for  religion,  good  mor- 
als, and  intellio^ence  :  for  it  must  be  admit- 
ted that  such  a  people  reqn  re  as  little 
amount  of  means  as  any  other,  to  preserve 
them  from  retroceding  into  ignorance,  de- 
gradation, and  vice. 

I  inquire,  then,  what  is  the  amount  of 
means  which  would  be  deemed  necessary 
to  prese^rve  in  good  condition  this  christian 
village?  Would  merely  the  labors  of  one 
clergyman  be  sufficient  ?  Let  ns,  then,  give 
these  2.000  inhabitants  a  faithful  preacher 
of  the  gospel.  Now,  we  are  to  devolve  upon 
this  single  clergyman  all  that  is  necessary 
to  preserve  the  intelligence,  the  industry,  the 
good  habits,  and  christian  character  of  these 
villagers.  We  will  then  suppose,  if  the 
case  be  supposable,  that  we  lock  up  the 
school-houses  or  convert  them  to  otlier  pur- 
poses— make  a  bonfire  of  all  books,  scientific 
and  religious — seal  up  the  lips  of  intelligent 
and  praying  church  members — cast  out  the 
type  of  the  periodical  press — tear  down  the 
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sign-board  of  the  medical  man  and  the  civil- 
ian—overturn the  government,  and  substi- 
tute a  despotism — extinguish  the  bhick- 
smith's  forge — hush  the  busy  hum  of  every 
mechanic  and  every  artist,  and  break  in. 
pieces  all  the  labor-saving-  machinery  and 
improved  implements  of  husbandry.  Tliese 
auxiliaries,  and  all  others,  must  be  annihila- 
ted, in  order  to  devolve  the  whole  work  as 
was  supposed  on  one  preacher  of  the  gospel. 
Now,  1  ask,  would  the  unaided  efforts  of 
this  one  man  save  the  village  from  retroce- 
ding  into  ignorance  and  degradation? 

And  yet  this  one  clergyman  has  an  easy 
task  compared  with  that  of  the  missionary. 
For  the  missionary  is  a  foreigner — has  the 
language  to  learn — must  become  acquainted 
with  the  habits,  prejudices,  and  opinions  of 
the  people — maintain  a  foithful  correspon- 
dence with  foreign  directors  and  a  religious 
community,  and  be  embarrassed  with  many 
time-wasting  perplexities  of  a  secular  kind, 
of  which  a  minister  in  a  christidn  land  has 
no  conception. 

Besides,  in  the  village  in  question  we  did 
not  imagine  the  inhabitants  reduced  to  a 
16* 
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Stale  of  heathenism  before  we  cast  them  on 
the  labors  of  one  man,  but  merely  supposed 
all  external  influences  of  an  auxiliary  kind 
to  be  suspended.  To  place  the  village  in  a 
state  of  heathenism,  we  must  noionly  make 
all  the  external  changes  we  have  supposed, 
but  effect  changes  of  vastly  greater  impor- 
tance— changes  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
the  inhabitants.  We  must  erase  all  good 
maxims,  break  up  all  habits  of  industry — 
roll  back  the  intellect  many  centuries,  far 
back  into  the  thick  recesses  of  iiiirht — in 
short,  undo  all  that  religion  and  civilization 
have  for  ai:es  effected,  and  completely  ener- 
vate and  brutalize  both  the  heart  and  the 
mind. 

And  even  then  the  work  is  not  done,  but 
we  must  infuse  all  the  notions  of  a  low  and 
groveling  superstition,  entwine  these  notions 
with  the  vilest  passions  and  basest  appetites, 
and  rivet  them  by  the  habit  of  ages. 

The  single  clergyman,  then,  in  the  vil- 
lage supposed  occupies  high  vantage  ground 
above  that  of  a  foreign  missionary.  And 
yet,  how  soon  would  he  find  his  field  be- 
coming a  wilderness,  could  his  efforts  be  iso- 
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lated  as  we  have  supposed?  He  does  not 
appreciate  the  vast  extent  to  which  he  is  in- 
debted to  intellitrent  and  pr.iying  chnrch 
members,  to  school  teacliers,  physicians, 
wise  leo^islators,  mechanics,  artists.  n)anu- 
factiirers,  agricultiirahsts,  an  extensive  lite- 
rature, and  a  periodical  press;  because,  bav- 
ins: always  enjoyed  these  and  similar  advan- 
tages, he  has  become  insensible  to  their 
importance.  Could  he  be  deprived  of  them 
as  we  have  supposed,  he  would  then  feel 
his  loss.  A  man  does  not  fully  appreciate 
the  value  of  hands,  feet,  and  eyes  till  he  is 
deprived  of  them.  So,  it  is  not  till  a  minis- 
ter goes  forth  unaided  to  a  barbarous  people 
that  he  begins  to  attribute  due  importance 
to  the  various  advantages  we  have  enume- 
rated. 

Is  it  not  clear,  then,  that  to  elevate  the 
Sandwich  Island  nation,  requires  not  only 
a  few  ministers  of  the  gospel,  but  a  great 
number  and  variety  of  laborers?  It  is  not 
sufficient,  even  in  respect  to  a  religious  in- 
fluence, that  it  be  exerted  by  a  public  preach- 
er alone,  but  private  individuals  of  some 
intelligence  must   carry  it  everywhere — to 
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eye'ry  village  and  every  hut,  however  remote 
and  obscure,  and  faithfully  disseminate  it 
by  a  familiar  mode  of  instruction,  and  by  a 
consistent  example  throughout  the  whole 
mass  of  society.  Mind,  too — the  whole  mass 
of  mind,  must  be  awakened  ;  and  to  accom- 
plish this,  the  simple  but  efficient  means  of 
common  school  instruction  must  be  univer- 
sally diffused. 

Then,  too,  there  must  be  men  of  skill  in 
the  useful  arts,  to  teach  the  people  how  to 
apply  to  advantao^e  their  muscular  force; 
for  it  is  not  physical  streno:th  that  is  want- 
ing, but  intelligence  and  skill  to  make  use 
of  it.  The  useful  and  busy  arts  must  wake 
up  the  death-like  stillness  and  inactivity  of 
heathen  society,  promote  industry,  and  fur- 
nish the  means  of  civilized  life. 

Much  must  be  done,  too,  in  the  profession 
of  medicine,  not  only  to  stay  the  progress  of 
diseases  which  are  rapidly  sweeping  away 
the  people,  but  to  outroot  a  system  of  quack- 
ery of  the  very  worst  kind — a  quackery 
combined  with  the  grosssuperstitions  of  hea- 
thenism— a  quackery  which  not  only  cuts 
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short  many  lives,  but  poisons  also  the   im- 
mortal soul. 

Much,  too,  is  to  be  done  in  respect  to  the 
political  aflairs  of  the  nation.  He  only  is 
truly  free  whom  the  Son  of  God  luakes 
free,  and  the  farther  a  nation  is  rnnoved 
from  the  religion  of  Christ,  t!;e  mor*;  des- 
potic beconie  its  rulers,  and  the  more  en- 
slaved and  trodden  down  become  the  <rreat 
mass  of  the  people.  Heathenism,  all  the 
world  over,  is  a  state  of  bondao^e  — not  only 
mental  and  mural  l)ond<ige,  but  also  a  slate 
of  political  deijradation  to  an  iron-hearted 
despotism.  U  the  Sandwich  Islanders  are 
to  exist  as  a  Christian  n.i'ion,  there  nmst  be 
a  thorough  reforination,  not  only  in  reli- 
gion, ofood  habits,  and  intellecuial  capacity, 
but  also  in  the  form  of  government.  But 
how  is  this  change  to  be  effected,  unless 
men  are  raised  up  from  among  their  own 
population,  whose  intelligence  and  iniegrity 
shall  be  competent  to  so  important  a  task? 
!  In  all  these  departments  of  labor,  at 
which  1  have  briefly  glanced  lest  1  slionld 
tire  your  patience,  there  must  be  wi;lliruia- 
ed  and  etiicient  laborers. 
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From  whence  are  they  to  be  obtained  7 
It  is  evident  that  at  first  they  mnst  be  fur- 
nished by  christian  lands,  in  sufficient  num- 
ber at  least  to  be  teachers  of  others.  But 
nothing  but  a  thorouo^h  system  of  educa- 
tion can  hirnish  as  a  permanent  arrange- 
ment the  requisite  number  of  preachers, 
physicians,  legislators,  school-teachers,  cate- 
chists,  intelliger.t artists,  and  the  like.  And 
all  these  are  needed  to  combine  their 
strength,  and  lift  at  various  points  in  raising 
up  the  heavy  mass  of  heathen  society. 
What  would  have  been  the  present  state  of 
this  country  had  not  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
erected  the  school- house  and  the  college  as 
well  as  the  house  of  worship  ?  Could  she 
always  have  been  supplied  with  preachers, 
physicians,  and  other  laborers  from  the  fa- 
ther-land ?  And  if  that  were  possible,  in 
what  a  state  of  helplessness  and  national  im- 
becility would  she  have  existed,  instead  of 
acquiring  the  intelligent,  independent,  and 
manly  character  which  she  at  present  exhi- 
bits. Let  us  imitate  the  wisdom  of  the  Pil- 
grim Fathers,  and  in  our  endeavors  to  ele- 
vate the  Sandwich  Island  nation,  associate 
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the  means  of  a  thorough  education  with  the 
instructions  of  the  house  of  God. 

When  I  speak  of  a  system  of  education,  I 
mean,  of  course,  a  system  haptized  with  the 
Holy  Ghost — most  thoroughly  under  the 
influence  of  the  reliijion  of  Christ,  entered 
upon  and  prosecuted  at  every  step  with  fer- 
vent and  humble  prayer.  By  such  a  course, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  a  large  number  of  men 
might  be  raised  up  to  do  good  in  various 
ways,  and  prove,  under  God,  the  salvation 
of  their  country.  At  least  we  may  confi- 
dently assert,  that  if,  for  the  lack  of  money 
or  of  men,  a  class  of  laborers  of  various 
kinds  cannot  be  raised  up  from  among 
the  rising  generation  of  the  Sandwich  Is- 
landers, we  ought  to  relinquish  at  once  all 
hope  of  saving  the  nation,  notwithstanding 
the  powerful  revivals  experienced  there,  and 
merely  aim  to  prepare  for  death  as  many 
of  the  present  generation  as  possible.  In 
familiar  words,  we  ought  to  give  up  the 
ship  and  save  what  we  can  from  the 
wreck. 

6.  But,  in  addition  to  this  urgent  consid- 
eration, we  must  notice  again,  that  unless 
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the  work  of  education  be  prosecuted  with 
vigor  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  the  rising  ge- 
neration of  children  and  youth  will  grow  up 
in  a  state  worse,  if  possible,  than  that  of  their 
fathers.  There  are  at  the  islands  not  far 
from  3t),000  cliildren — all  of  whom  lie  en- 
tirely at  our  disposal — completely  on  our 
hands — the  forming  of  ilj  ,'ir  character,  in 
the  Providence  of  God,  is  devolved  upon  the 
American  churches.  They  will  soon  ar- 
rive to  years  of  manhood,  and  be  the  Sand- 
wich Island  nation.  Tune  flies — the  fathers 
die — and  the  children  stand  in  their  places. 
The  plastic  clay  is  now  in  our  hands.  If 
we  do  not  take  advantage  of  the  present 
favorable  period,  we  may  be  certain  that 
Satan  will  not  let  it  pass  unimproved. 

Leave  the  children  without  schools,  and 
what  will  be  the  result?  You  might  see 
them  from  morning  to  nij^ht,  ungoverned 
by  their  parents,  almost  iiaked,  ranging  the 
fields  in  companies  of  both  sexes,  sporting 
on  the  sandbeacli,  batliing  promiscuously 
in  the  surf,  or  following  in  the  wake  of 
some  drunken  sailors,  and  learning  all  their 
profaneness,  obscenity,  and  swaggering  be- 
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havior.  Leave  them  without  schools,  and 
they  will  grow  up  like  the  wild  goats  of  the 
field — grow  up  under  the  influence  of  the 
blasphemer,  the  adulterer,  and  the  drunk- 
ar.d — and,  more  than  all  this,  grow  up  hard- 
ened against  all  the  influences  of  Christiani- 
ty— a  state  worse,  if  possible,  than  heathen- 
ism itself.  With  schools,  as  facts  have 
shown,  they  may  be  trained  up  with  moral 
habits,  and  religious  feelings,  and  many  of 
them  be  safely  gathered  into  the  fold  of  Christ, 
7.  Again,  education  is  necessary  to  guard 
against  the  threatening  aspect  of  Roman- 
ism. With  a  zeal  and  perseverance  wor- 
thy of  a  better  faith,  the  Church  of  Rome 
still  continues  her  efforts  to  gain  a  footing 
at  the  islands.  Now  we  know  that  it  is  a 
motto,  in  regard  to  that  religion,  that  igno- 
rance is  tlie  mother  of  devotion  ;  and  were 
the  sliowy  forms  once  thoroughly  introduced 
at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  there  is  no  room  to 
doubt  that  they  would  flourish  in  all  their 
luxuriance  as  they  already  do  in  many  a  fair 
island  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  In  view  of  this 
danger,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the 
people  should  be  trained  by  the  discipline  of 
17 
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a  school  education  to  think  and  judge  for 
themselves. 

8.  Again,  the  training  of  native  help, 
ers  is  called  for  on  account  of  the  local 
circumstances  of  the  people.  The  islands 
are  volcanic,  and  are  very  much  cut  up  by- 
deep  ravines,  which  render  access  to  dis- 
tant parts  of  them  very  difficult.  But  no 
inconsiderable  portion  of  the  population  live 
in  the  deep  vallies,  remote  caverns,  and  ob- 
scure recesses.  Unless  native  preachers, 
teachers,  and  catechists  can  be  raised  up  for 
these  remote  and  secluded  parts  of  the 
islands,  there  is  much  reason  to  fear  that 
they  will  ever  be  left  in  a  state  of  destitu- 
tion. 

9.  And  here  we  must  add,  that  to  all  hu- 
man appearance,  most  of  the  islands  of  Po- 
lynesia must  remain  unevangelized  unless 
a  native  agency  can  be  raised  up  for  the 
purpose.  The  islands,  many  of  them  at 
least,  are  quite  small,  and  on  many  accounts 
which  I  have  not  time  to  enumerate,  ex- 
tremely inconvenient  for  the  residence  of 
Europeans.  Foreign  teachers,  of  course, 
must  be  expected  to  visit  all  the  important 
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groups;  bat  how,  I  ask,  are  the  untold 
spots  to  be  evangelized  which  dot  the  whole 
surface  of  the  wide  Pacific  ?  Unless  a  na- 
tive agency  can  be  raised  up  for  the  pur- 
pose, their  prospect  is  dark  and  cheerless. 
If  native  laborers  can  be  trained  for  the 
work  at  the  schools  of  Hawaii,  they  will 
possess  the  great  advantage  of  being  ac- 
quainted in  a  good  measure  with  the  lan- 
guage of  the  people,  and  their  manners,  cus- 
toms, prejudices,  and  modes  of  thought ; 
for  the  language  of  a  great  part  of  the  Po- 
lynesian tribes  is  substantially  the  same,  and 
so  are  their  habits  and  modes  of  thought. 

We  are  urged,  then,  to  enter  upon  the 
work  of  education  at  the  Sandwich  Islands 
as  the  only  means  of  raising  up  intelligent 
hearers  of  the  gospel,  as  the  most  favorable 
mode  of  access  to  the  population  and  the 
firmest  bond  of  union,  as  the  only  prospect  of 
furnishing  a  permanent  supply  of  preachers 
for  the  islands,  as  the  only  prospect  of  furnish- 
ing such  a  supply  of  other  laborers  as  are 
absolutely  indispensable  to  the  education 
of  the  nation,  as  the  only  way  of  train- 
ing the  people  so  as  to  possess  any   ma- 
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turitv  of  character,  as  the  only  measure  to 
preserve  the  rising  generation  from  growing 
up  in  a  state  worse,  if  possible,  than  that  of 
their  fathers,  as  the  only  proper  barrier 
against  the  threatening  attitude  of  Roman- 
ism, as  the  only  method  of  spreading  know- 
ledge and  religious  influence  in  the  remote 
parts  of  the  islands,  and  as  the  only  hope  of 
a  large  portion  of  Polynesia. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

DESCRIPTION    OF    SCHOOLS. 


System  of  schools. 


Actuated  by  such  considerations  as  I 
have  named,  the  missionaries  at  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  have,  for  several  years  past, 
turned  many  of  their  thoughts  to  the  subject 
of  education,  and  have  entered  in  some  mea- 
sure upon  the  work  itself.  I  would  here 
give  a  brief  statement  of  the  system  of 
schools  which  they  have  in  mind,  and  which 
they  have  engaged  in  so  far  as  men  and 
means  would  allow. 

1.  A  Mission  seminary  for  young  men, 
where  an  education  somewhat  thorough 
may  be  obtained.  This  school  has  been  in 
progress  for  several  years — has  three  pro- 
fessors (including  one  in  ill  health  and  ab- 
sent,) and  public  buildings  of  stone  in  a 
state  of  forwardness  to  accommodate 
from  150  to  200  students.  The  number 
of  students  is  restricted  at  present  to  60,  for 
17* 
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want  of  teachers  and  funds.  The  scholars 
are  trained  to  habits  of  neatness  and  sys- 
tematic industry,  as  well  as  in  religion  and 
science.  The  school  was  instituted  in  1831. 
The  first  scholars  were  adults,  who  built 
their  own  school-house  under  very  great 
discouragements,  and  with  unwearied  per-, 
severance.  Experience  has  led  us  to  re- 
model the  school.  The  scholars  are  now 
all  young — boarded,  and  trained  like  a  large 
family. 

2.  A  Female  Seminary,  a  counterpart  of  the 
Seminary  for  young  men.  The  number  of 
pupils  is  restricted  to  40,  for  want  of  funds. 
Indeed,  orders  came  to  disband  it,  but  some 
r.'oans  were  borrowed  on  personal  credit 
to  continue  it  in  existence.  It  is  an  insti- 
tution of  deep  interest. 

3.  As  preparatory  to  these  higher  semi- 
naries, lower  boarding-schools  are  needed  } 
but,  for  the  want  of  means,  only  one  as  yet 
has  been  commenced.  This  is  at  Hilo,  and 
has  31  scholars. 

4.  As  a  fourth  item  in  our  plan  of  educa- 
tion, it  is  deemed  exceedingly  desirable  that 
there  should  be  one  well-qualified  foreign 
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school-teacher  at  every  station,  to  teach  a 
model  school)  and  to  establish  and  superin- 
tend common  schools  in  every  district  as 
fast  as  competent  native  teachers  can  be  fur- 
nished for  the  purpose. 

The  plan  here  stated  is  not  an  untried 
experiment,  but  has  been  already  so  far  en- 
tered upon  as  to  ensure,  if  faithfully  prose- 
cuted, the  most  abundant  success. 

And  here  allow  me  to  remark,  in  pass- 
ing, (for  I  would  not  selfishly  confine  my 
thoughts  to  one  field  of  labor,)  that  what  I 
have  said  applies  with  equal  force  and 
with  little  modification  to  Africa,  Ceylon, 
Asia  Minor,  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and 
almost  every  missionary  field.  It  is  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  reasons  I  have  urged  are 
of  almost  universal  application,  that  I  have 
consumed  so  much  time  in  dwelling  upon 
them.  My  soul's  desire  is,  that  from  one 
heathen  nation  you  may  learn  the  wants  of 
all,  I  would  not  restrict  your  view  particu- 
larly to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  but  lead  you 
to  look  at  the  wide  world.  To  do  then  for 
all  nations  what  I  have  urged  in  behalf  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  what  an  inconceiva- 
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ble  work  !  How  vast  the  number  of  men, 
and  how  immense  the  amount  of  means 
which  seem  necessary  to  elevate  all  nations, 
and  gain  over  the  whole  earth  to  the  per- 
manent dominion  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ! 
Can  300,000,000  of  pagan  children  and 
youth  be  trained  and  instructed  by  a  few 
hands?  Can  the  means  of  instructing  them 
be  furnished  by  the  mere  farthings  and 
pence  of  the  church  ?  Will  it  not  be  some 
time  yet  before  ministers  and  church-mem- 
bers will  need  to  be  idle  a  moment  for  the 
want  of  work  ?  Is  there  any  danger  of  our 
being  cut  oif  from  the  blessed  privilege 
either  of  giving  or  of  going  ?  There  is  a 
great  work  yet  to  be  done — a  noble  work — 
a  various  and  a  difficult  work — a  work  wor- 
thy of  God's  power,  God's  resources,  and 
God's  wisdom.  What  we  have  as  yet 
done,  is  scarcely  worthy  of  being  called  a 
commencement.  When  God  shall  bring 
such  energies  into  action  as  shall  be  com- 
mensurate with  the  greatness  of  the  work — 
when  he  shall  cause  every  redeemed  sin- 
ner, by  the  abundant  influences  of  his  holy 
Spirit,  to  lay  himself  out  wholly  in  the  great 
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enterprize,  then  there  will  be  a  sight  of  mo- 
ral subhmity,  that  shall  rivet  the  gaze  of 
angels.  Angels  may  gaze,  wonder,  and  ad* 
mire  ;  but  we,  brethren,  may  have  the  high- 
er honor  of  being  co-workers  with  God  in 
accomplishing  the  glorious  event.  God  for- 
bid that  any  of  us  should  undervalue  the 
honor,  or  fail  of  receiving  it.  Let  us  love 
toil,  love  self-denial,  and  love  to  die,  if  ne- 
cessary, in  so  glorious  a  work  as  that  of  the 
world's  conversion.  To  fail  to  do  this 
when  a  world  is  sinking,  and  there  is  an 
immensity  of  work  to  be  done,  who,  who 
will  incur  the  responsibility?  It  is  a  re- 
spofisibility  of  amazing  and  fearful  extent. 

Keeping  in  mind  this  fearful  responsibili- 
ty, let  me  turn  your  thoughts  a  moment  to 
the  interesting  nature  of  the  work.  I  have 
said  our  missionary  schools  are  interesting, 
and  while  I  briefly  describe  those  at  the 
islands,  you  may,  if  you  choose,  regard 
them  as  merely  examples  of  what  may  be 
seen  in  many  foreign  fields. 

Enter,  then,  the  Mission  seminary,  and  look 
upon  the  assembled  group  of  interesting 
young  men.     They  are  all  decently  cladj 
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and  are  trained  to  habits  of  economy  and 
systematic  industry ;  have  regular  hours 
for  study,  labor,  recreation,  eating  and  sleep. 
Many  of  them  are  youths  of  piety  ;  13 
of  their  number  have  been  added  to  the 
church  the  last  year.  They  answer  with 
readiness  questions  in  history,  philosophy, 
and  religion,  and  demonstrate  with  precis- 
ion, problems  and  theorems  in  the  exact 
sciences.  They  are  in  a  process  of  training 
to  be  teachers  and  preachers  to  their  own 
countrymen,  and  to  other  barbarous  na- 
tions. Already  scholars  from  the  school 
have  been  of  immense  service  as  teachers, 
catechists,  exhorters,  and  advisors  to  the 
chiefs. 

Enter  a  Female  Seminary,  and  look  upon 
the  clustered  group.  Propriety  and  neat- 
ness are  seen  in  their  humble  dress — 
sprightliness  and  discretion  characterize 
their  deportment.  It  cannot  be  otherwise 
but  they  shall  exert  a  great  influence  upon 
society,  and  be  models  for  imitation. 
They  are  not  only  instructed  in  science, 
but  trained  as  a  family  to  correct  and  sys- 
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tematic  habits.  Eighteen  out  of  42  have  be- 
come the  last  year  hopefully  pious. 
>/  Enter  a  lower  boarding-school  at  Hilo, 
and  look  upon  the  sparkling  eyes  and  bright 
countenances  of  a  group  of  boys.  They 
are  decently  clad,  sitting  with  books  in  their 
hands,  and  exhibiting  a  docile  and  attentive 
spirit. 

And  then  go  from  village  to  village,  and 
from  district  to  district,  and  visit  the 
vast  number  of  common  schools.  At  the 
Sandwich  Islands  there  have  been  at  times 
from  50  to  150  district  schools  connected 
with  each  station.  At  a  quarterly  exami- 
nation, when  they  assemble  at  the  centre 
they  form  so  great  a  multitude  that  no  house 
can  contain  them.  At  some  stations  from 
5  to  7  thousand  learners  could  be  seen 
with  books  in  their  hands,  and  covering  like 
a  cloud  the  wide  plain.  The  former  system 
of  schools,  however,  has  accomplished  most 
that  it  can  accomplish.  Schools  now  are 
less  numerous,  but  better  organized,  and 
furnished  with  more  competent  teachers. 
They  are  mostly  for  children.  A  consider- 
able portion  of  the  children  are  now  trained 
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in  schools.     The  latest  accounts  of  them 
are  very  encouraging. 

These  schools,  I  remarked,  are  an  inte- 
resting feature  in  our  operations — and  they 
are,  too,  for  the  reasons  enumerated,  vastly 
important.  Missionaries  appreciate  their 
importance  and  feel  it  deeply — far  more 
deeply  than  it  is  possible  for  you  to  con- 
ceive of.  Nothing  takes  a  deeper  hold  of  a 
missionary's  feelings  than  his  school  of 
children  and  youth.  They  are  dear  to  him 
as  the  great  hope  of  his  toils,  and  they  are 
dear,  too,  as  his  adopted  children. 

It  cheered  our  hearts  when  we  were  told 
to  devise  liberal  things  in  regard  to  them, 
and  to  press  forward  in  enterprize.  We 
readily  obeyed — multiplied  our  schools,  and 
gathered  in  many  interesting  and  sprightly 
groups  of  children. 

Our  brethren  in  Ceylon  and  in  other  mis- 
sionary fields  did  the  same.  Biit^  when 
they  were  joyfully  engaged  in  this  work,  a 
voice  came  to  them  from  o'er  the  great  deep. 
Oh  !  what  a  voice  was  that !  It  required 
them  to  disband  their  schools,  and  to  send 
back  the  objects  of  their  toil  and  care  to  all 
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the  abominations,  vice,  arid  ruin  of  their 
former  slate. 

At  the  Sandwich  Islands  it  crippled  our 
Mission  Seminary,  required  us  to  relinquish 
our  Female  Seminary,  (a  measure,  however, 
which  was  not  found  necessary,)  and  blot- 
ted out  the  bright  prospects  we  had  formed 
of  lower  boarding-schools. 

You  can  little  appreciate  the  trial  of  a 
missionary  when  called  to  disband  his 
school.  Look  at  it  a  moment.  A  mission- 
ary meets  his  scholars  for  the  last  time. 
His  countenance  is  dejected  and  sad.  He 
gazes  upon  them  awhile,  as  they  sit  neatly 
clad,  and  properly  arranged  upon  their 
seats.  He  calls  to  mind  their  former  state— 
the  dens  of  crime  and  the  pit  of  pollution 
from  which  they  were  taken.  He  thinks  of 
the  pains  and  toil  already  expended  in 
training  them,  and  of  the  cheering  hopes  he 
had  fondly  entertained.  He  then  turns  the 
picture,  and  looks  at  the  gloomy  prospect 
now  before  them — that  these,  his  adopted 
children — the  objects  of  his  affections,  his 
prayers,  and  his  unwearied  toil,  must  be 
sent  back,  to  wander,  stumble,  and  full—  to 
18 
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be  thrust  down  from  the  gate  of  heaven  to 
the  pit  of  woe. — With  such  emotions,  he 
gazes  npon  the  interesting  flock — tlie  aii- 
gnish  of  his  spnit  dries  up  iiis  tears  and 
chains  his  longne  in  silence.  Tlien  stifling 
hisfeehngs,  he  forces  out  the  sad  intelligence, 
that  this  is  the  last  time,  of  their  meeting. 
The  children  in  tears  reluctantly  leave  the 
room,  and  the  teacher  retires — for  what? 
To  sleep!  think  you  1  or  to  spend  the  night 
on  his  knees  in  deep  sorrow  and  agony  of 
spirit? 

Is  this  fiction,  think  you  ?  I  wish  it  were. 
The  last  few  years  have  given  us  too  much 
ef  the  living  reality.  And  in  view  of  facts 
like  these,  canyon  enjoy,  Christian  brethren, 
your  various  luxuries — can  you  find  relish 
ill  them  ? 

A  little  incident  related  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  American  Boa*'d,  very 
afTectingly  shows  the  feelings  of  one  heart. 
O  that  there  were  many  such  !  It  was  a 
pious  female  in  the  state  of  Illinois.  She 
said  to  her  husband,  one  evening,  that  she 
had  been  thinking  whether  she  could  not 
do  something  to  resuscitate  one  of  the  hea- 
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then  schools.  '  Well,'  said  he,  *  you  mny  if 
you  can  afford  to  forego  one  gratification.' 
They  had  laid  a  lovely  child  in  the  grave. 
They  were  about  to  send  for  a  stone,  which 
would  cost  25  dollars,  as  a  memento  of  af- 
fection, to  he  placed  at  the  head  of  this  little 
grave.  '  But,'  said  the  mother,  '1  would  ra- 
ther do  somethino"  for  these  iivins:  children, 
than  orratify  my  fond  feelings  ftir  the  me- 
mory of  the  dead.'  The  order  for  the  stone 
was  arrested,  and  the  inoney  given  to  re- 
suscitate a  heathen  school. 

What  tliis  female  did,  shall  he  had  in 
sweet  remembrance  long^  after  the  memory 
of  the  wicked  shall  have  perished. 

Let  ns  thus  feel,  thus  act,  and  humbly 
and  fervently  pray. 

Most  of  the  disbanded  schools  have  been 
revived,  but  are  still  very  much  crippled  in 
their  operations.  The  buildings  of  the 
Mission  Seminary  at  the  islands  are  con- 
structed to  accommodate  between  150  and 
200  students,  and  the  students  can  he  had 
at  any  moment,  but  for  want  of  funds  the 
number  is  restricted  to  60.  Several  board- 
ing-schools are  needed  on  the  different  is- 
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lands,  and  plans  for  them  had  been  project- 
ed, but  there  are  no  funds  to  carry  them  in- 
to operation. 

The  late  unexampled  revival  at  the  is- 
lands renders  seminaries  and  oiher  schools 
of  double  importance.  The  youth  convert- 
ed should  be  in  these  schools — in  a  process 
of  training,  to  be  helpers  in  the  great  work, 
which  has  become  so  heavy  that  the  mission- 
aries cannot  carry  it.  Unless  this  is  done,  an 
immense  advantagfe  will  be  lost — a  orolden 
opportunity  suffered  to  pass  by  unimprov- 
ed. Unless  the  seminaries  can  be  carried 
forward  with  vigor,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  a 
re-action  will  take  place.  How  can  one 
man  watch  over  a  church  of  three  thousand 
members,  with  no  deacons  or  elders  to  stay 
up  his  hands.  It  seems  scarcely  possible 
to  retain  what  has  been  gained  without 
raising  up  many  native  helpers  to  take  hold 
of  the  work.  All  things  are  now  ready.  Now 
is  the  time.  More,  perhaps,  may  be  done 
now  in  a  year,  than  sometime  hence  in  ten. 
Vigorous  efforts  must  be  speedily  made,  or 
much,  very  much  must  be  lost.  This  is  a 
truth,  the  force  of  which  every  thinking 
mind  must  feel  at  once,  and  feel  deeply. 
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CHAPTER  XL 


THE    WIDE    FIELD. 


The  thought  that  suggested  this  chaptur. 


It  was  stated  as  a  stronof  reason  for  edu- 
cation at  the  Sandwicli  Islands,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  raise  np  a  native  agency  for 
the  numerous  islands  of  the  wide  Pacific, — 
that  the  training  of  native  laborers  was  the 
only  hope  of  a  large  extent  of  Polynesia. 
It  maybe  well,  therefore,  to  look  at  the  wide 
field,  of  which  the  Sandwich  Islands  are  a 
part — to  bring  in  at  one  view  the  different 
groups  of  islands  in  the  Pacific,  to  which 
the  gospel  has  been  carried,  and  those  which 
still  lie  in  darkness ;  and  at  one  general 
glance  catch  some  outline  of  the  progressiva 
extension  of  Christianity  from  island  to  isl- 
and and  from  group  to  group.  And,  pnrti- 
cularly,  it  may  be  well  to  notice  the  experi- 
18* 
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ence  already  gained  of  the  use  of  native 
laborers  in  this  work  nnderthe  superinten- 
dence of  Mr.  Williams  and  others.  For  if 
teachers  of  such  limited  information  have 
been  of  great  service^  what  may  we  not  ex- 
pect^ under  God\  from  laborers  thoroughly 
trained  in  our  Mission  Seminary  7 

But  not  only  the  importance  of  schools 
at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  but  the  importance 
of  all  our  efforts  there,  can  only  be  properly 
judged  of  by  taking  into  view  the  whole 
race,  with  similar  language,  modes,  and  cus- 
toms, of  which  the  Sandwich  Islanders  are 
merely  one  tribe.  The  late  out-pouring  of 
the  Spirit,  too,  sugo^ests  the  inquiry,  to  what 
other  places  can  it  be  expected  that  the  light 
80  gloriously  kindled  up  will  eventually  ex- 
tend? 

Let  us  consider,  then,  the  Sandwich  Isl- 
ands as  connected  with  the  wide  extent  of 
Polynesia — look  at  the  whole  field,  and  col- 
lect the  main  facts  that  history  may  afford 
in  regard  to  it.  In  doing  this,  my  informa- 
tion will  be  drawn  not  only  from  personal 
observation,  but  from  a  variety  of  source?, 
and  especially  from  the  Narrative  of  Mr. 
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Williams.  I  wish  it  to  be  nnderstood  that 
I  attempt  not  a  detailed  account  of  mission- 
ary enterprises  throughout  Polynesia,  but 
only  such  a  general  sketch  as  may  assist 
in  judging  correctly  of  the  bearing  and 
im/portance  of  our  e forts  at  the  Sandwich 
Islands.  The  reader  is  requested  to  look 
at  the  facts  that  follow  with  this  thought 
distinctly  in  mind. 

Take,  then,  a  map,  and  spread  it  out  before 
you.  Island  after  island,  and  group  after 
group,  various  in  size  and  almost  endless  in 
numher,  dot  the  whole  surface  of  the  wide 
Pacific.  Some  of  these  islands  marked  on 
the  map  do  not  exist — a  vast  number  not 
marked,  do  exist.  The  Pacific  is  yet  a  field 
of  discovery.  Though  an  immense  number 
of  islands  are  already  known,  yet  many 
more  doubtless  remain  to  be  sought  out, — 
and  of  those  that  have  been  discovered,  {qw^ 
comparatively,  have  been  fiiUy  explored. 

Polynesia,  so  far  as  has  yet  been  ascertain- 
ed, is  peopled  by  two  races,  who  are  in  a 
great  measure  distinct.  Let  us  divide  Poly- 
nesia, then,  according  to  the  races,  into  East- 
ern and  Western.     Western  Polynesia,  so 
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far  as  known,  is  said  to  be  inhabited  by  a 
people  sonnewhat  resembling  the  Africans, 
Eastern  P.)lynesia,.  including  also  New 
Zealand,  exhibits  a  race  which,  with  little 
doubt,  may  be  called  the  Malay  race.  The 
principal  islands  and  groups  of  this  range, 
commencing  at  the  South,  are  New  Zea- 
land,  the  H  ipai  Islands,  the  Vavau  Isl- 
ands, the  Naviirator's  Islands,  the  Friendly 
Islands,  the  Hervey  Islands,  the  Austral 
Islands,  the  Dangerous  Archipelago,  the 
Tahiki  and  S.^ciety  Islands,  the  Marque- 
sas Islands,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
The  inhabitants  of  all  this  Eastern  range  of 
Polynesia  exhibit  the  same  color,  the  same 
features,  the  same  manners  and  customs, 
and  speak  substantially  the  same  language. 
And  they  not  only  resemble  each  other  in 
all  these  respects,  but  in  a  great  measure 
also  the  Malays  of  the  coast.  The  manner 
in  which  the  race  might  have  spread  over 
so  great  an  extent  of  ocean  I  have  before 
explained. 

The  islands  exhibit  three  distinct  forma- 
tions. There  is,  first,  the  low  corralline  isl- 
ands, yielding  little  else  than  the  cocoa-nut 
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tree ;  then  the  crystal  rock  islands,  some- 
what more  elevated  and  fertile  ;  and  last 
and  most  important,  the  volcanic  islands. 
All  the  laro^er  islands  are  volcanic — hiofh, 
and  thrown  together,  apparently,  in  immense 
confusion, — exliibiting  every  thinor  that  is 
beautiful,  grand,  and  awful  in  prospect,  and 
possessing  at  the  same  tune  a  luxuriant  soil. 
The  productions  throughout  all  the  larger 
islands  of  Eastern  Polynesia  are  substan- 
tially the  same,  and  so  also,  to  a  great  extent, 
are  the  customs  of  the  people  and  their 
modes  of  living. 

Not  many  years  since,  the  inhabitants  of 
this  whole  range  of  islands  were  lying  in 
untold  vileness,  abomination,  and  crime. 
They  were  wrapped  in  a  veil  of  darkness 
many  centuries  thick — sunk  to  a  depth  of 
deofradation  entirely  nnfixthomable,  and  co- 
vered with  the  bloody  marks  of  savage  rage 
and  horrid  superstition.  Now  all  these  isl- 
ands and  groups  of  islands,  unless  we  ex- 
cept the  Marquesas  Islands,  have  been  in 
part  evangelized.  Thesun  of  righteousness 
has  beamed  upon  the  Pacific.  The  name 
of  Jesus  is  known  from  New  Zealand  to, 
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Hawaii,  and  the  savins:  health  of  his  pre- 
cious ^osp.el  is  felt  more  or  less  thron,i»hout 
t.his  whole  extent.  With  the  mi|)iii  one 
hand  aiid  history  in  the  oth  m*,  l«t  ns  l)e;Titi 
at  tlie  S  )Mth,  and  tak:^  an  ouilinn  of  what 
God  ha-^>  been  pleased  to  accomplish. 

At  New  Zanland^  missionaries  of  the 
Church  and  Wesleyan  missionary  socie- 
ties have  labored  since  1814.  Tney  have 
m:^t  with  very  many  discouragements  and 
trials,  from  the  wild  and  fierce  disposition 
of  the  people  ;  but  tlnir  eiforts  of  late  have 
been  attended  with  marked  success.  The 
numerous  and  extremely  ferocious  inliabi- 
tants  of  those  two  larire  islands  have  been 
broil  If  ht  in  a  good  measure  into  a  state  of 
peace  and  quietness  by  the  mild  ififluences 
of  the  re!i;j:ion  of  Jesus;  and  not  a  few  souls 
have  been  safely  gathered  into  his  prerious 
fold.  For  details  of  the  work,  a.'id  interest- 
ing incidents,  look  at  the  periodicals  of  the 
Ciiurch  and  Wesleyan  missionary  societies. 
We  pass  on  North. 

The  introduction  of  the  gospel  into  the 
Ta'ulclj  Siclety,  and  other  groups,  that  are 
strictly  call  the  Isles  of  the  South  Pacific^ 
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was  an  pnterprise  early  nnder'aken  by  Chris- 
tians of  KM<rland,  under  the  highest  hopes — 
and  on  a  scale  of  effort,  f(^r  tiie  times,  truly 
nohle  and  praise- worthy. 

The  Ishuid  of  Tahiki,  for  beauly  and 
luxuriance,  the  Q^ueen  of  the  South  Seas, 
was  discovered  by  Captain  Wallis  in  1767. 
A  year  or  two  after  it  was  visited  by  Cap- 
tain Cook,  and  more  fully  explored.  At  the 
same  time  a  vast  number  of  the  ndjacent 
islands  were  also  discovered.  Accounts 
were  snon  published  that  were  full  of  novel- 
ty and  interest.  The  climate  was  repre- 
sented as  most  salubrious — the  cold  of  win- 
ter never  known,  and  the  heat  of  a  tropical 
country  alleviated  by  breezes  from  the 
ocean.  The  scenery  of  the  islands  was  re- 
presented as  most  enchanting,  and  the  pro- 
ductions novel  and  abundant.  Facts  of  this 
kind,  mostly  true,  butshadedwith  something 
of  the  marvellous,  excited  great  interest. 

There  arose  vory  soon  in  the  hearts  of 
Christians  a  desire  to  add  the  crowning 
blessing  of  the  gospel  to  the  natural  advan- 
tajres  and  beauties  of  the  Isles  of  the  Sea. 
Many  were  ready  to  embark  in  the  new 
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enterprize.  Twenty-n  ne  years,  however, 
rolled  away,  and  one  generation  went 
down  unsaved.  O,  how  slow  we  move! 
Sandal  wood  would  have  attracted  ships 
there  in  one-tenth  the  time. 

At  lpn<rth  the  London  Missionary  Society- 
purchased  a  ship,  and  sent  out  no  less  than 
twenty-five  laborers  to  commence  missions 
simultaneously  at  the  Marquesan,  Tahi- 
tian,  and  Friendly  Islands. 

At  this  time  there  was  no  experience  in 
commencing:  missions  amonof  barbarous 
tribes — the  work  was  entirely  an  unex- 
plored work — and  it  should  r.ot  surprise  us, 
in  looking  back,  to  find  that  some  move- 
ments were  quite  romantic,  and  some  mea- 
sures ill-judged. 

The  Miirqnesan  Mission  failed — at  Ton- 
gatabu,  one  of  the  Friendly  Islands,  some  of 
the  missionaries  lost  their  lives;  and  that 
mission,  in  consequence  of  a  series  of  disas- 
trous circumstances,  was  abandoned  ;  those 
settled  cit  Tahiki  under  favorable  circum- 
stances at  first,  had,  from  fear  of  their  lives, 
nearly  all  fled  to  New  South  Wales  ;  so  that, 
after  a   few   years    little   remained  of  the 
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splendid  embassy  of  Christian  mercy  to  the 
South  Seas.  A  few  of  the  brethren  perse- 
vered in  the  work.  They  appeared,  how- 
ever, to  be  ^  laboring  in  vain.'  For  sixteen 
years,  notwithstanding  every  effort,  no  spirit 
of  interest  or  inquiry  appeared — the  wars  of 
the  natives  continued  frequent  and  desola- 
ting, and  their  idolatries  abominable  and 
cruel — The  heavens  were  brass,  and  the 
earth  iron.  At  length  God  was  pleased  to 
bestow  his  favor,  and  it  was  in  such  a  man- 
ner and  at  such  a  time  as  to  secure  to  him- 
self the  glory  of  the  whole  work.  This  is 
a  fact  worthy  of  special  notice. 

The  few  persevering  missionaries  who 
remained  were  driven  away  from  the  island 
of  Tahiti  by  war,  and  cut  off  from  all  com- 
munication with  it.  Two  native  servants, 
formerly  in  their  families,  had  received,  un- 
known to  them,  some  favorable  impressions, 
and  had  united  together  for  prayer.  To 
these  a  number  of  persons  had  attached 
themselves,  so  that,  on  the  return  of  the 
missionaries  at  the  termination  of  the  war, 
they  found  quite  a  number  of  praying  peo- 
ple»  About  this  time  the  patrons  of  the  niis- 
19 
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sion  in  England  were  about  to  abandon  it — - 
the  entire  want  of  success  had  ahiiost  dis- 
couraged them.  Some,  however,  were  de- 
termined to  persevere.  Among  these  was 
Dr.  Hawes,  who  threw  in,  as  a  test  of  his 
unyielding  faith,  200  pounds — Rev.  Mat- 
thew Wilks  said  '  he  would  rather  sell  his 
garments  from  his  back  than  that  the  mis- 
sion should  be  given  up ;'  and  proposed  that 
a  season  of  special  prayer  for  the  divine 
blessing  should  be  observed.  The  propo- 
sition was  agreed  to,  and  letters  of  encour- 
agement were  written  to  the  missionaries  ; 
and  while  the  vessel  which  carried  the  let- 
ters was  on  her  passage  to  Tahiti,  another 
ship  was  conveying  to  England,  not  only 
the  news  of  the  entire  overthrow  of  idola- 
try, but  even  the  idols  themselves  that  had 
been  rejected. 

How  true  it  is  that  to  he  the  instruments 
of  any  great  and  eminently  useful  event 
on  earthy  God  will  require  of  us  persever- 
ance and  faith  !  and  how  trucj  too,  that  he 
will  thus  arrange  the  time  and  the  means 
as  to  humble  the  instruments  and  magni- 
fy his  sovereign  grace  ! 
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From  the  time  spoken  of  till  the  present, 
a  rapid  series  of  successes  has  attended  the 
labors  of  missionaries  in  the  South  Seas ; 
so  that  island  after  island,  and  group  after 
crroup,  have  in  rapid  succession  been  brought 
externally  to  acknowledge  the  christian  re- 
ligion, and  in  some  measure,  too,  to  feel  its 
benign  and  healing  influences.  But  the 
main  fact  is  all  I  can  mention. 

Let  us  pass  on  to  notice  the  extension  of 
gospel  light  from  the  Tahiti  and  Society 
Islands  to  other  groups  adjacent. 

I  love  to  notice  the  leadings  of  God's  pro- 
vidence—the incipient  movements  of  his 
hand  in  bringing  about  great  and  glorious  re- 
sults. The  work  of  missions  in  the  Pacific, 
from  New  Zealand  to  Hawaii,  has  been  pe- 
culiarly marked  from  the  commencement 
till  now  with  the  special  indications  of  an 
«ver-watchful  providence.  It  was  so  with 
the  extension  of  the  gospel  from  the  Society 
Islands  to  other  islands  adjacent.  At  Raia- 
tea,  (one  of  the  Society  Islands,)  the  minds 
of  the  missionaries  and  of  the  native  con- 
verts were  awakened  to  the  subject  by  a  pe- 
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culiarly  interesting  circumstance.    I  will  re- 
late it. 

There  is  an  island  by  thename  of  Ruru- 
tn,  about  ^50  miles  south  of  Raiatea.  It 
was  visited  by  an  epidemic,  and  Auura,  a 
chief  of  some  ener^,  determined  to  commit 
himself  to  the  winds  and  wares^  and  seek 
some  happier  isle.  The  chief  with  a  num- 
ber of  men  embarked  in  canoes.  Their  isl- 
and soon  faded  from  view,  and  left  them 
amidst  the  tossings  of  the  restless  ocean. 
They  fell  upon  the  Island  of  Tabuai.  Here 
they  recruited  their  strength,  and  supposing' 
that  the  epidemic  from  which  they  had  fled 
to  have  ceased^  embarked  again  to  return  to 
their  native  isle.  A  storm  overtook  them 
— drove  them  from  their  course,  and  tossed 
them  about  on  the  trackless  deep  for  three 
Aveeks  ;  when^  in  the  providence  of  God,  the 
chief  and  other  survivors  were  driven  on 
the  reef  of  Maurua,  an  island  west  from 
Tahiti.  They  had  come  within  the  hori- 
zon of  the  sun  of  riohteousness.  There 
were  no  foreign  missionaries  on  the  island^ 
but  the  natives  of  Maurua  told  the  strangers 
of  the  true  God  and  the  true  religion.    The 
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Strangers  wished  to  see  for  themselves  the 
teachers  from  the  land  of  light.  They  set 
sail, therefore,  and  reached  Raiatea,  and  were 
much  surprised  and  delighted  at  the  neat 
dwellings  and  other  christian  improvements 
which  they  saw,  and  at  the  new  and  amaz- 
ing truths  which  they  heard.  They  re- 
mained three  months^  and  in  that  time  Aia- 
ura  and  several  of  .his  men  not  only  gained 
considerable  knowledge  of  the  gospel,  but 
learned  also,  as  the  testimony  is,  to  read, 
spell,  and  write. 

A  foreign  ship  touched  at  Raiatea,  that 
was  going  in  the  direction  of  Rurutu, 
and  Auura  desired  to  return,  and  communi- 
cate what  he  had  learned  to  his  dark-heart- 
ed countrymen.  He  said,  however,  he ' 
could  not  return  to  his  '  native  land  of 
darkness  without  a  light  in  his  hand,' 
meaning  some  person  to  instruct  him  more 
thoroughly. 

The  church  members  were  assembled, 
and  Auura's  request  made  known.  Two 
deacons  said,  '  Here  are  we  —  send  us.' 
They  sailed.  A  boat  was  sent  in  company 
with  a  native  crew  to  bring  back  intelli- 
19* 
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gence.  A  little  more  than  a  month  after 
the  boat  returned.  It  was  laden  with  the 
trophies  of  victory,  the  gods  of  the  heathen 
taken  in  a  bloodless  war^  wan  by  the  pow- 
er of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 

A  meeting  was  held  in  the  evening  io 
praise  the  Lord  for  this  triumph  of  his  gos- 
pel. The  rejected  idols  of  Rurutu  were 
spread  out  in  full  view  as  an  indisputable 
evidence  of  what  God  had  wrought.  Sa 
speedily  was  an  external  change  wrought 
from  idolatry  to  the  christian  religion. 

Soon  after  this  the  American  ship  Fal- 
con, Captain  Chase^  was  wrecked  on  the 
island.  The  captain  and  crew  were  kindly 
treated. 

Soo-n  after  the  deputation  of  Tireman 
and  Bennet  touched  at  the  island — found 
many  improvements,,  and,,  among  others,  a 
pleasant  house  of  worship.  The  stairs  to 
support  the  balustrade  of  the  pulpit  stair- 
case were  made  of  their  farmer  war-spears» 

Thus  Rurutu,  so  far  as  the  external  act 
is  concerned,  was  converted  to  Christianity ; 
and  all  the  circumstances  attending  the 
event  were  of  so  interesting  a  kind  as  to» 
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make  a  powerful  impression  on  the  minds 
of  the  missionaries  and  native  christians  of 
Raiatea  and  other  islands  of  the  Society 
group.  They  were  aroused  to  the  thought 
of  extending  abroad  the  precious  light  of 
the  gospel  to  the  benighted  islands  on  their 
right  hand  and  on  their  left. 

About  this  time,  too,  it  became  necessary 
for  Mr.  Williams  of  Raiatea,  on  account  of 
the  sickness  of  his  family,  to  visit  New 
South  Wales.  They  determined,  therefore, 
to  take  the  Hervey  Islands  in  their  way; 
and  to  station  there,  if  possible,  two  native 
teachers.  The  church  were  assembled,  and 
selected  Papeiha  and  Vahapata  for  this  in- 
teresting expedition. 

To  make  this  new  field  clear  before  us^ 
let  me  give  here  a  slight  geographical 
sketch.  I  pass  over  the  Sandwich  Is- 
lands, New  Zealand,  and  the  Tahiti  and 
Society  Islands  without  any  such  sketchy 
for  the  geography  as  well  as  the  history  of 
those  groups  must  long  since  have  been  fa- 
miliar to  you.  But,  in  regard  to  this  com- 
paratively new  field  of  the  Hervey  Islands, 
it  raay  be  necessary  to  be  a   little   more 
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minute.  Our  information  in  regard  to  the 
Hervey  group  is  almost  entirely  from  the 
Narrative  of  Mr.  Williams. 

The  Hervey  Islands,  (as  you  see  marked 
on  the  map,)  are  from  500  to  600  miles  west 
of  Tahiti.  They  are  seven  in  number — 
Mauke,  Mitiaro,  Atiu,  Mangaia,  Raroton- 
ga,  Hervey's  Island,  and  Aitutaki.  Yery 
little  was  known  of  them  till  they  were 
visited  by  Mr.  Williams  and  Mr.  Bourne  in 
1823. 

Hervey's  Island  is  really  two  small  islets 
— was  discovered  by  Captain  Cook — is  sur- 
rounded by  a  reef,  having  no  entrance  for 
shipping.  When  visited  by  Mr.  Williams 
in  1823,  wars  had  reduced  the  population 
to  about  60  individuals.  Six  or  seven 
years  after,  they  had  fought  so  desperately, 
that  the  only  survivors  were  five  men, 
three  women,  and  a  few  children  ;  and  there 
was  yet  a  contention  among  them  who 
should  be  king. 

Mauke  is  a  low  island— is  about  15  miles 
in  circumference  ;  was  discovered  by 
Messrs.    Williams    and   Bourne  in  1823, 
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Wars  had  reduced  the  population  to  about 
300  souls. 

Mitiaro  is  an  island  similar  in  appear- 
ance to  Mauke,  but  still  smaller.  Famine 
and  invasion  had  reduced  the  population  to 
about  100  souls. 

Atiu  is  a  larger  island — is  about  20 
miles  in  circumference — was  discovered  by 
Captain  Cook — is  somewhat  elevated  and 
beautifully  verdant,  and  has  a  population  of 
about  2j000  souls. 

Majigaia  is  also  hilly — is  about  25 
miles  in  circumference — was  discovered  by 
Captain  Cook — and  has  a  population  of  be- 
tween 2  or  3,000  souls. 

Rarotdnga  is  the  most  important  island 
of  the  group — is  quite  elevated  and  verdant 
— is  surrounded  by  a  reef,  having  only 
landing-places  for  boats — is  about  30  miles 
in  circumference,  and  has  a  population  of 
between  6  and  7,000  souls.  It  was  discover- 
ed by  Mr.  Williams  in  1823. 

Aitutaki  is  the  last  of  the  seven  islands 
— was  discovered  by  Captain  Cook — its 
landscapes  are  rich  and  variegated — is  about 
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18  miles  in  circumference,  and  has  a  popu- 
lation of  about  2,000  souls. 

The  population  of  the  whole  group  then 
is  between  14  and  16  thousand  souls. 

The  island  of  this  group  to  which  the 
gospel  was  first  introduced  was 

AITUTAKI. 

This  was  the  island  at  which  Mr.  Wil- 
liams touched  on  his  voyage  from  Raiatea 
to  New  South  Wales,  of  which  we  have 
taken  notice.  At  that  time  many  of  the 
islands  of  the  group  were  not  known.  The 
Aitutakians  were  found  exhibiting  all  the 
disgustful  and  wild  features  of  savage  life. 
Mr.  Williams  succeeded  in  gaining  a  friend- 
ly interview  with  Tamatoa  the  chief,  and 
left  with  him  Papeiha  and  Yahapata,  the 
two  Raiatean  teachers,  of  whom  wq  have 
made  mention.  These  two  teachers  seem- 
ed at  first  to  be  kindly  received — but 
many  trials  awaited  them.  All  their  little 
property  was  soon  stripped  from  them — 
they  were  frustrated  in  their  efforts  by  the 
frequent  wars  that  prevailed,  and  the  peo- 
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pie  spoke  contemptuously  of  them,  as  '  two 
logs  of  drift  wood,  washed  on  shore  by  the 
waves  of  the  ocean.' 

After  some  months  a  ship  from  Raiatea 
touched  to  visit  the  teachers,  and  brought 
various  articles  for  their  comfort.     This  at- 
tention raised  their  importance  at  once  in 
the  minds  of  the  people.     At  this  time,  too, 
a  peculiar  circumstance  in  the  providence 
of  God  had  much  influence.     A  daughter 
of  Tamatoa  the   chief  was  taken  very  ill. 
The  priests  offered    many  sacrifices,  and 
put  up  many  invocations  to  the  gods ;  but 
the  child  died.     The  king  was  angry  at  the 
gods  for  thus  requiting  his  kindness,  and 
sent  his  son  to  burn  the  sacred  inclosures. 
Several   were    burnt.      The  worshippers, 
however,  checked  the  work  of  destruction. 
On  succeeding  days   many  idols    were 
brought  and  cast  at  the  feet  of  the  teachers. 
The  next  Sabbath— the  3d  Sabbath  of  De- 
cember,   1822 — about    15    months    from 
the  first  landing  of  the  two  teachers,  almost 
the  whole  of  the  population  were  convened 
under  the  shade  of  a  grove,  to  hear  of  the 
true  God  and  his  holy  religion.     Of  course 
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a  conflagration  of  temples,  and  a  rejection 
of  idols  ensued  ;  and  the  people  engaged 
with  r«tidiness  and  zeal  in  erecting  a  house 
for  the  worship  of  Jehovah. 

Partly  to  encourage  and  strengthen  the 
work,  and  partly   to  explore  other  islands 
of  the  group  and  carry  teachers  to  them, 
Messrs,  Williams  and  Bourne,  with  4  na- 
tive church-members  selected  for  new  mis- 
sions, set  out  to  re-visit  the  Island  of  Aitu- 
taki.     On  their  arrival  they  were  saluted 
with  the  glad  tidings :  '  Good  is  the  word 
of   God — it  is    now  well  with    Aitutaki.* 
'  The  good  word  has  taken  root  at  Aitutaki.* 
A  neat  thatched  chapel  was   erected.     A 
ringing  sound,  produced  by  striking  an  axe 
with  a  stone,  was  a  substitute  for  a  bell. 
Eighteeii  months  before  they  were  among 
the  wildest  people  of  Polynesia — now  some- 
what mild  and  docile,  learning  to  read,  and 
gaining  some  knowledge  of  true  religion ; 
then  cannibals — now  paying  an    external 
homage  at  least  to  the  God  of  peace  and 
love,  and  some  few,  as  may  be  hoped,  add- 
ing the  true  homage  of  the  heart. 

Gods,  and  bundles  oi  gods,  were  taken  on 
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board  the  vessel — trophies  of  another  vic- 
tory of  the  gospel  of  Jesus. 

The  people  of  Aitutaki  have  continued 
to  learn  more  and  more  of  the  way  of  life, 
but  they  have  had  none  to  guide  them  but 
native  teachers,  who,  with  the  means  of  in- 
struction heretofore  afforded,  have  pos- 
sessed but  very  limited  information,  and 
been  often  erroneous  and  wayward  in 
their  practice.  In  speaking  of  Aitutaki,  as 
well  as  of  other  islands  that  I  shall  mention, 
a  differ€7ice,  luide  as  the  loor^ld,  inust  he 
placed  hetweeyi  an  external  renunciation 
of  idolatry  and  true  conversion  to  God. 

From  Aitutaki,  the  next  island  touched 
at  by  Messrs.  Williams  and  Bourne  was 

MANGAIA. 

On  arriving,  it  was  found  impossible 
either  to  induce  the  natives  to  come  on 
board,  or  to  land  among  them.  At  length 
the  enterprising  and  fearless  Papeiha,  who 
had  labored  so  zealously  at  Aitutaki,  and 
who  now  accompanied  the  expedition,  offer- 
ed to  make  the  attempt  of  landing  alone, 
30 
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As  there  was  no  opening  in  the  reef  for  a 
boat,  he  unhesitatingly  leaped  into  the  sea 
and  swam  through  the  surf.  He  was 
borne  safe  on  the  top  of  a  billow  to  the 
shore.  He  was  kindly  received — stated  to 
the  assembled  chiefs  and  people  the  object 
of  the  visit,  and  proposed  that  two  teachers 
and  their  wives  should  reside  among  them. 
The  people  expressed  a  desire  that  the 
teachers  should  land  immediately.  Papei- 
ha  returned  to  the  vessel  with  this  encour- 
aging information,  and  the  two  teachers 
with  their  wives,  and  Papeiha  to  pilot  them, 
went  on  shore.  On  landing,  their  persons 
and  property  were  immediately  seized. 
They  suffered  the  loss  of  all  things,  and  es'- 
caped  to  the  vessel  at  the  great  hazard  of 
their  lives.  As  they  came  again  on  board, 
their  appearance  was  truly  deplorable. 
Their  hats  and  their  bonnets  had  been  torn 
from  their  heads — they  had  been  dragged 
through  water  and  through  mud,  and  their 
whole  apparel  was  hanging  in  ribbands 
about  them.  The  chief,  on  being  upbraid- 
ed for  treachery,  replied  :  '  that  in  his  island 
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all  heads  being  of  an  equal  height,  his  influ- 
ence was  not  sufficient  to  protect  them.' 

Thus  pleasing  anticipations  were  for  a 
time  frustrated.  But,  some  time  after.  Da- 
vidaand  Tiere  were  sent  thither.  They,  like 
Papeiha  before  them,  leaped  into  the  sea  and 
swam  ashore,  taking  nothing  but  a  light 
dress  each,  and  a  portion  of  the  Scriptures, 
carefully  wrapped  and  tied  upon  their 
heads.  Contrary  to  expectation,  they  were 
kindly  received.  That  Providence  which 
has  been  so  signal  in  all  missionary  move- 
ments in  the  Pacific,  had  prepared  the  way 
before  them.  Soon  after  the  unsuccessful 
visit  spoken  of,  a  disease  broke  out  at  the 
islands,  which  was  exceedingly  fatal.  They 
concluded  at  once  that  the  disease  was  in- 
flicted by  the  gods  of  the  strangers,  and 
made  a  solemn  vow,  that  if  the  strangers 
would  return,  they  would  treat  them  kindly. 
When  the  teachers  arrived,  therelore,  many 
of  the  people  of  Mangaia  received  them 
with  favor,  and  listened  to  their  instruc- 
tions. A  heathen  party  continued,  howev- 
er, to  annoy  them  much,  threatening  to  kill 
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them,  and  make  use  of  their  skulls  as  drink- 
ing cups.' 

The  island  was  visited  by  missionaries  in 
1830 — 31  and  33,  when  much  improve- 
ment was  witnessed  ;  attended,  however, 
with  some  evils.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  only  instructors  of  small  islands 
like  this  have  been  mere  native  teachers — 
frail  in  judgment,  limited  in  information y 
and  too  often  wayward  in  practice.  O  that 
they  had  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  competent 
schools,  and  been  thoroughly  trained ! 
What  good  then,  under  God,  might  they  not 
have  accomplished  !  To  impress  this  truth 
is  a  main  object  of  the  present  chapter.  And 
is  it  not,  I  ask,  forced  upon  us  at  every  page  7 

We  proceed  to  notice  three  other  islands- 
of  the  group  : 

ATIU,  MITIARO,  AND  MAUKE. 


These  are  three  small  islands,  and  being 
under  one  chief,  it  is  natural  to  mention 
them  together.  When  first  visited  by  mis- 
sionaries, the  name  of  the  chief  was  Roma- 
tane.     The  time  of  the  visit  was  after  the 
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unsuccessful  attempt  to  plant  teachers  on 
Mangaia.  The  missionaries  sailed  thence 
direct  to  Atiu.  The  chief,  Romatane,  soon 
came  off  to  the  vessel,  and  the  chief  of  Aitu- 
taki,  who  was  on  board,  immediately  began 
to  tell  Romatane,  in  a  zealous  and  enthusi- 
astic manner,  of  the  superior  claims  and  ad- 
vantages of  Christianity — its  reception  at 
Aitutaki,  and  the  overthrow  of  idols.  Ro- 
matane was  at  once  favorably  impressed, 
concluded  to  renounce  idolatry,  and  express- 
ed a  desire  for  axes  to  cut  down  trees  to 
erect  a  house  for  the  worship  of  Jehovah. 
He  said,  moreover,  there  were  two  other 
islands  under  his  authority,  which  he  was 
certain  would  unite  in  the  important  revo- 
lution. These  islands  were  Mitiaro  and 
Mauke,  islands  entirely  unknown  to  Euro- 
peans. The  missionaries,  with  Romatane, 
their  chief,  sailed  immediately  to  visit  them. 
From  the  representations  given,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  their  chief,  the  people  of  these 
islands  immediately  assented  to  change  their 
idolatry  for  the  new  religion. 

Thus,  almost  in  a  day,  three  islands,  and 
two  of  them  never  known  before,  renounced 
20* 
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idolatry,  so  far,  observe  cautiously,  as  the  ex- 
ternal act  is  concerned,  and  embraced  Chris- 
tianity in  its  stead.  The  first  vessel  that 
ever  visited  the  islands  of  Mitiaro  and 
Mauke  carried  thither  the  gospel,  and 
brought  away  their  hideous  idols. 

At  subsequent  visits  to  these  islands  a 
gradual  advancement  was  witnessed  in  the 
knowledge  of  God,  and  some  little  improve- 
ment in  morals  and  civilized  habits — as 
much,  certainly,  as  could  have  been  expect- 
ed from  the  character  and  qualifications  of 
their  very  imperfect  native  teachers. 

We  will  now  give  a  moment  to  the  last 
and  most  important  of  the  Hervey  group, 
which  is 

RAROTONGA. 

This  island,  like  some  other  islands  I 
have  named,  was  undiscovered.  The  mis- 
sionaries had  heard  of  it  from  the  people  of 
adjacent  islands,  and  on  Aitutaki  they  found 
some  natives  of  Rarotonga,  who  had  been 
lost  at  sea  and  found  a  landing  there.  Ta- 
king on  board  thes«  natives,  they  sailed  in 
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search  of  the  island.  Their  search  for  a 
time  was  entirely  in  vain.  At  length  ihey 
reached  the  island  of  Atiu,  and  from  there 
obtained  the  direction  of  Rarotonga  from 
the  chief  Romatane.  On  arriving,  a  canoe 
with  Vahineino  and  Papeiha  was  sent  on 
shore.  Being  kindly  received,  they  gave 
an  account  of  the  rejection  of  idolatry  in 
islands  already  visited,  and  proposed  to  leave 
some  teachers,  who  should  teach  them  also 
respecting  the  true  religion.  The  king, 
Makea,  and  his  attendants,  seemed  pleased  ; 
and  the  teachers,  with  their  wives,  came  im- 
mediately on  shore. 

Notwithstanding  this  apparent  welcome, 
they  returned  the  next  morning  to  the  ves- 
sel— exhibited  their  tattered  garments,  and 
told  of  the  perils  which  they  had  escaped. 
Thus  the  hope  of  planting  a  mission  at  Ra- 
rotonga was  almost  given  up,  when  Papeiha, 
who  had  before  exhibited  so  much  devo- 
tion and  fearlessness,  offered  to  remain 
alone  at  Rarotonga,  provided  a  helper  that 
he  named  could  be  sent  to  his  aid.  He 
took  an  affectionate  farewell,  stepped  down 
into  a  canoe,  and  went  ashore :  carrying 
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with  him  nothing  but  the  clothes  he  wore, 
his  native  Testament,  and  a  bundle  of  ele- 
mentary books.  The  vessel  sailed,  and  Pa- 
peiha was  left,  with  no  friend  or  companion 
but  his  God,  in  the  midst  of  a  dark  and  sa- 
vage population. 

Under  every  discouragement  and  threat, 
he  began  to  tell  the  dark-hearted  heathen 
the  way  to  heaven.  There  was  a  little 
rock,  on  which  he  used  to  stand  and  speak 
to  those  who  would  assemble.  He  some- 
times pressed  into  the  midst  of  the  heathen 
assemblies,  and  represented  the  folly  of 
their  ceremonies.  Providence  protected 
him,  and,  at  length,  the  force  of  his  address- 
es began  to  take  effect ;  and  he  was  encou- 
raged, also,  by  the  arrival  of  his  promised 
helper. 

About  this  time  a  priest  brought  his  idol 
to  the  teachers.  One  of  the  teachers  took  a 
saw— cut  the  idol  in  pieces— roasted  bananas 
upon  it,  and  proceeded  to  eat  them.  The 
surrounding  crowd  expected  that  the 
teachers  would  fall  down  dead,  but  after 
looking  a  long  while,  like  the  people  of 
Melita  they  changed  their  miads. 
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Soon  Tinomana,  the  chief  of  a  neigh- 
boring district,  invited  the  teachers  to  his 
residence—declared  his  determination  to  em- 
brace christianity,and  bringing  forth  his  huge 
idols,  committed  them  to  the  flames.  Some 
of  the  people  were  enraged  at  the  chief  for 
listening,  as  they  said,  to  worthless  fellows, 
— 'drift  wood  from  the  sea — washed  on 
shore  by  the  waves  of  the  ocean.'  Some 
frantic  women  cut  their  bodies  with  sharks' 
teeth — smeared  themselves  with  blood  irom 
their  wounds,  and  broke  forth  into  wailing. 
*  Alas  !  alas  !  the  gods  of  the  madman  Ti- 
nomana, the  gods  of  the  insane  chief,  are 
given  to  the  flames.'  The  destruction  of 
idols,  however,  was  not  arrested.  Pa,  ano- 
ther chief,  became  a  convert.  At  this  some 
opposers  .came  about  his  dwelling,  and  loud- 
ly vociferated,  '  W!iy  do  you  preserve  two 
rotten  sticks  driven  on  shore  by  the  waves  ? 
Why  do  you  listen  lo  the  froth  of  the  sea?' 

Notwithstanding  this  opposition,  Christi- 
anity gained  ground.  The  following  cir- 
cumstance had  much  influence.  A  Tahi- 
tian  woman  had  in  some  way  been  brought 
to  Rarotonga,  and  she,  in  a   manner   very 
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characteristic  of  the  heathen,  represented 
the  aclvantao^es  of  the  christian  reho^ion. 
She  said,  •  The  people  of  Tahiti  had  ceased 
to  use  stone  axes  for  hewing  their  trees,  for 
the  servants  of  Jehovah  had  brought  sharp 
things,  with  which  they  could  cut  them 
down  with  the  greatest  facility  ;  that  they 
ceased  to  use  human  bones  as  tools  for 
making  canoes  and  building  houses,  for  the 
same  people  had  brought  them  sharp,  hard 
things,  with  which  they  could  effect  their 
work  with  greater  ease  ; — that  their  child- 
ren did  not  cry  and  scream  when  they  had 
their  hair  cut,  as  they  formerly  did  when  it 
was  performed  with  sharks'  teeth,  for  the 
strangers  had  brought  shining  and  sharp 
things  with  which  the  hair  was  easily 
clipped — that  they  had  no  need  now  to  go 
down  to  the  water  to  look  at  themselves, 
because  these  wonderful  people  had  brought 
them  small  shining  things,  which  they  could 
carry  about  with  them,  and  in  which  they 
could  see  themselves  as  plainly  as  they 
could  see  each  other.'  This  representation 
had  no  little  force  upon  the  people  of  Rare- 
tonga. 
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Through  the  labors  of  the  teachers,  and 
the  influence  of  such  circumstances  as  I 
have  named,  a  Httle  more  than  a  twelve- 
month after  the  discovery  of  the  island  the 
whole  population  had  renounced  idolatry. 

Papeiha  and  his  colleague  wrote  to  the 
missionaries  for  help — for  the  work,  said 
they,  is  '  so  heavy,  that  we  cannot  carry  it.' 
The  cry  was  heeded,  and  soon  foreign  la- 
borers took  up  their  abode  on  the  island. 
The  mission  has  been  a  prosperous  one, 
though,  since  its  commencement  it  has 
struggled  with  a  fatal  epidemic  and  a  deso- 
lating hurricane.  Some  souls  have  been 
hopefully  brought  to  a  knowledge  of  Christ. 
Among  others,  a  poor  cripple,  who,  as  the 
people  returned  from  the  services,  was  in 
the  habit  of  taking  his  seat  by  the  way-side, 
and  begging  a  bit  of  the  word  of  them  as 
they  passed  by.  '  One,'  said  he,  '  gives  me 
one  piece,  another,  another  piece,  and  I  col- 
lect them  together  in  my  heart.' 

Many  interesting  things  might  be  said  of 
Rarotonga,  but  a  mere  sketch  is  all  we  at 
present  aim  at.  We  pass  on  to  say  some- 
thing of  the 
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SAMOA,    OR    navigator's    ISLAND. 

This  group  of  islands,  whose  situation  is 
prominent  as  you  glance  at  the  map,  is  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  populous  in  the  Pacific 
at  which  missions  have  been  commenced. 

The  islands  are  eight  in  number,  iSavaii, 
Upolu,  TuHiila,  Manono,  Aborima,  Ma- 
nua,  Oroseiiga,  and  Oju.  Savaii  is  about 
250  miles  in  circumference,  Upolu  is  about 
150.  Tutuila  is  about  80,  and  the  rest  are 
much  smaller.  The  population  is  not 
known,  but  roughly  estimated  at  near 
160,000  souls. 

The  introduction  of  Christianity  to  this 
important  group  is  quite  recent,  and  has 
been  attended  with  very  interesting  circum- 
stances. 

The  mind  of  Mr.  Williams  had  long 
been  directed  to  this  group.  In  1830  he 
set  out  to  visit  it  in  a  vessel  called  *  the  Mes- 
senger of  Peace,'  which  he  had  constructed 
with  his  own  hands,  with  but  few  tools,  on 
the  heathen  island  of  Rarotonga.  He 
touched  on  his  way  at  Tongatabu,  one  of 
the  Friendly  Islands,  where  some  Wesley- 
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an  missionaries  were  successfully  laboring. 
Here  notice  the  directing  hand  of  an  al~ 
wise  and  fevoring  Providence.  While 
at  Tongatabu,  a  man  came  to  Mr.  Williams, 
and  stated  that  he  was  a  chief  of  the  Navi- 
gator's Islands,  and  was  desirous  of  return- 
ing, and  would  use  all  his  influence  in  fa- 
vor of  the  christian  religion.  His  name  was 
Fauea.  His  statement  was  the  truth,  and 
his  influence  tended  perhaps,  more  than 
any  thing  else,  to  secure  to  the  missionaries 
a  favorable  reception. 

Notice  also  another  providence.  Fauea 
said  there  was  a  personage  at  the  islands 
called  Tamafainga,  in  whom  the  people 
supposed  the  spirit  of  the  gods  dwelt,  and 
there  was  reason  to  fear  from  him  the  most 
violent  opposition.  On  arriving,  the  first 
intelligence  was,  '  Tamafainga  is  dead.' 
They  came  to  anchor  between  the  two  larg- 
est islands  of  Savaii  and  Upolu. 

Fauea  was  greeted  by  his  countrymen  as 
their  long-lost  chief,  and  he  immediately 
commenced  giving  them  an  account  of  the 
islands  adjacent  that  had  embraced  Christi- 
anity. He  gave  a  graphic  description  of 
21 
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Second  visit  to  the  islands. 

the  favorable  change,  and  the  superiority  of 
their  present  advantages  over  their  former 
condition.  The  impression  he  made  was 
instantaneous  and  decided. 

The  first  chief  they  met  was  Tamalelan- 
gi.  Malietoa,  his  brother,  was  engaged  in 
battle.  While  one  was  kindly  conveying 
ttie  teachers  to  his  shores,  his  brother  was 
shedding  blood  ;  and  the  smoke  of  burning 
villages  was  distinctly  in  sight.  The  war- 
rior, however,  when  sent  for,  came  and  re- 
ceived the  teachers  kindly,  but  could  not  be 
persuaded  to  discontinue  the  war.  He 
strangely  promised,  that  as  soon  as  the  war 
was  over,  he  would  zealously  attend  to  the 
new  religion.  Mr.  Williams  succeeded  in 
stationing  native  teachers  on  ilie  islands 
under  favorable  circumstances,  and  then  re- 
turned. 

Mr.  Williams  revisited  the  islands  in 
1832.  On  nearing  the  shore  of  Maurua,  the 
first  of  the  group,  the  shout  from  the  first 
canoe  was,  '  We  are  Christians,  we  are 
Christians.'  The  islands  of  Orosenga  and 
Ofu  were  yet  in  entire  darkness — had  ear- 
nestly requested  teachers,  but  the  laborers 
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were  too  few.  At  Tutuila  a  few  had  em- 
braced Christianity,  but  a  fierce  war  was 
ragino^.  The  little  company  were  very  de- 
sirous of  a  teacher.  A  leadino^  man  among 
them  said,  '  I  go  down  in  my  little  canoe  (to 
the  teachers  at  the  other  islands.)  get  some 
religion,  which  I  bring  carefully  home  and 
give  to  the  people  ;  and  when  that  is  gone 
I  take  my  canoe  again  and  fetch  more.  And 
now  you  are  come,  give  me  a  man  full  of 
rehgion,  that  I  may  not  expose  my  life  to 
danger  by  going  so  long  a  distance  to  fetch 
it.'  It  was  trying  to  deny  his  earnest  im- 
portunity. And  in  view  of  it,  Mr.  Williams 
exclaims,  '  Oh  !  when  shall  it  be  that  mis- 
sionaries shall  not  be  doled  out  as  they  now 
are,  but  when  their  number  shall  bear  some 
proportion  to  the  wants  of  the  heathen  V 

At  Upolu  many  of  the  natives  wished  to 
be  regarded  as  christians. 

At  ManonOj  the  chief  Matetau  came  off, 
vociferating  *  where  is  my  missionary  V  and 
on  receiving  a  native  teacher,  seemed  to  be 
very  happy. 

On  arriving  at  the  anchorage  where  the 
former  teachers  were  left,  it  was  found  that 
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in  the  large  islands  of  Savaii  and  Upolu 
the  gospel  had  been  introduced,  to  some  ex- 
tent, in  more  than  30  villages — a  chapel  was 
erected,  and  the  chief  Mahetoa  was  favora- 
bly  impressed.  At  this  visit  an  arrange- 
ment was  made  for  the  residence  of  foreign 
missionaries,  who  have  since  taken  np  their 
abode  upon  those  interesting  islands,  and 
are  laboring  with  success.  The  intelligence 
from  this  very  important  group  has  been 
very  cheering.  The  detail  would  be  inte- 
resting, but  our  aim  now  is,  as  stated  above, 
a  brief  summary  of  facts  to  illustrate  some 
definite  thoughts. 

A  little  South  West  from  the  Navigator's 
Islands,  are  the 

FRIENDLY    ISLANDS. 

At  Tongatabu  one  of  the  Friendly  Isl- 
ands, it  will  be  recollected,  some  of  the  mis- 
sionaries were  planted,  who  first  sailed  to  the 
South  Seas.  A  part  of  the  company  lost 
their  lives,  and  the  remainder  fled  to  New 
South  Wales.  Some  years  after,  native 
teachers  were  sent  thither  from  the  Society 
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Islands,  gained  a  residence,  and  labored  with 
some  success.  In  1814  missionaries  of  the 
Wesleyan  Mission  Society  went  there,  found 
the  field  encouragins;,  and  have  ever  since 
labored  at  that  and  the  adjoining  islands 
with  much  success. 

Near  the  Friendly  Islands  is  a  cluster  of 
small  islands,  called  the 

HAPAI    ISLANDS. 

Taufaahau,  the  chief  of  the  Hapai  Islands, 
heard  of  the  introduction  of  the  christian 
religion  at  Tongatabu,  one  of  the  Friendly 
Islands,  and  determined  to  go  and  judge  for 
himself  of  its  character  and  its  advantages. 
He  came  to  Tongatabu — listened  to  the  in- 
structions of  the  missionaries — learned  to 
read — saw  the  improvements  that  were  in- 
troduced, and  at  once  decided  to  embrace 
Christianity.  He  returned  to  his  group  of 
islands  with  some  native  teachers,  and  in- 
duced his  people  to  abandon  their  idols  and 
listen  to  the  word  of  God.  He  was  so  de- 
termined and  resolute,  as  to  hang  up  in  pub- 
lic places  by  the  neck  many  of  the  idols,  ai 
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a  sign  of  contempt,  and  as  the  true  desert  of 
their  deception.  A  foreign  missionary  has 
since  taken  up  his  residence  on  Lefuga,  the 
principal  island  of  the  group,  and  is  laboring 
with  encouragement. 

There  is  another  little  cluster  of  islands 
near  by,  called  the 

VAVAU    ISLANDS. 

Finau,  the  chief  of  ihis  group,  was  at  first 
violently  opposed  at  any  change  at  his  isl- 
ands— threatened  wi  th  death  any  who  should 
favor  the  christian  religion,  and,  it  is  said, 
actually  carried  his  threats  into  execution. 
But  not  long  after,  this  same  ferocious  Fi- 
nau was  hopefully  converted  to  the  chris- 
tian faith ,  and  became  active  in  the  over- 
throw of  idolatry. 

DANGEROUS   ARCHIPELAGO. 

In  regard  to  the  Dangerous  Archipelago 
— an  extensive  cluster  of  very  small  islands 
S.  E.  from  the  Society  Islands — most  of 
them  have  been  visited  by  missionaries; 
and  on  many  of  them  native  teachers  are 
planted,  who  are  doing  as  much  as  could  be 
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expected  from  their  qualifications  and  cha- 
racter. 

Butj  lest  I  weary  you,  pass  on  North  to  tfie 

MARQUESAS    ISLANDS. 

These  islands,  which  you  see  prominent 
ly  on  the  map,  are  yet  the  darkest  islands 
in  Eastern  Polynesia.  You  recollect  that 
some  of  the  first  missionaries  from  Enorland 
w^ere  located  here.  They  staid  but  a  short 
time.  The  islands  were  then  left  in  entire 
darkness  till  1833,  when  a  colony  of  3 
missionaries  and  their  wives,  from  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  went  and  resided  there  8 
months.  They  saw  abominations  untold 
and  incommunicable,  endured  peculiar 
trials,  and  met  with  great  discouragements. 
For  a  variety  of  reasons,  particularly  the 
wish  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  to 
occupy  the  field,  which  they  can  more 
conveniently  do  than  the  American  Boards 
our  brethren  left.  The  liOndon  Missionary 
Society  is  now  doing  something  for  that 
group — but  the  prospect  is  yet  very  dis- 
couraging.     There  is  need  of  indefatigable 
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energy,  self-denial,  and  perseverance.     Let 
lis  pray  for  them. 

Passing  on  north  from  the  Marquesas,  we 
come  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  respecting 
which  I  have  already  given  a  detailed  ac- 
count. 

I  have  now  glanced  at  all  the  principal 
groups  of  Eastern  Polynesia,  and  stated  the 
main  facts  in  regard  to  them.  These  facts/ 
in  the  form  of  simple  narration,  have  been 
•sufficiently  graphic,  I  trust,  to  be  kept  in 
mind  while  we  make  (hat  use  of  them  for 
which  they  were  introduced. 

Let  us  notice  then,  first,  that  the  Mission- 
ary Enterprize  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  not 
a  small  enterprize.  It  does  not  appear  a 
small  enterprize  if  you  look  at  its  hardships. 
It  has  been  a  barbarous,  dark,  and  unexplor- 
ed field.  Neither  does  it  seem  a  small  enter- 
prize if  you  look  at  the  extent  of  the  field.  It 
is  not  merely  in  a  few  islands  that  missionary 
effort  is  expended,  but,  in  the  whole  of  East- 
ern Polynesia,  embracing  the  whole  range 
from  New  Zealand  to  the  Sandwich  Islands 
—about  one-third,  as  it  appears  to  the  eye,  of 
the  Isles  of  the  Pacific.   I  have  heard  the  re- 
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mark,  that  an  undue  amount  of  labor  is  be- 
stowed on  so  small  a  field  as  the  Sandwich 
Islands.  This  would  not  be  true, even  ifthat 
group  were  isolated.  But  look  at  the  islands 
as  only  part  of  a  wide  field,  and  at  the  people 
as  only  a  portion  of  a  numerous  race,  and 
certainly  that  remark  cannot  be  repeated. 
Again,  the  enterprize  cannot  appear  small, 
if  we  look  at  the  results.  How  vast  and 
how  important  the  changes  effected  ! 

Again,  the  Missionary  Enterprize  in  the 
Pacific,  the  introduction  and  progress  of 
Christianity  in  all  the  groups  of  islands — is 
a  work  that  has  been  marked  by  God's 
special  favor — the  timely  and  remark -able 
interpositions  of  his  providence.  No  one 
can  revert  to  the  history  of  either  of  the 
groups  of  islands  without  beins:  impressed 
with  this  fact.  We  saw  this  to  be  true  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  we  see  it  to  be 
true  also  of  all  the  islands.  As  missionaries 
have  penetrated  into  difierent  islands  of 
the  Pacific,  God  has  remarkably  verified 
his  promise, — '  Lo  I  am  with  you  always, 
even  to  the  end  of  the  world.'     The  work 
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Safety  secuiTd  to  ships. 


is  God's  work — stamped  with  indubitable 
sifi^ns  of  [lis  ap;  robation. 

But  look  at  another  thought.  There  is 
one  result  of  the  missionary  eiTort,  which 
is  often  overlooked.  It  is  the  safety  secur- 
ed to  ships  in  the  Pacific  that  visit  to  refit 
or  recruit  at  the  different  groups  of  islands. 
A  little  more  tlian  20  years  ago  there  was 
not  an  island  in  all  Polynesia  where  a  ship 
could  touch  without  imminent  peril. 
There  is  scarcely  a  group  of  islands  with 
which  is  not  connected  some  tale  of  mas- 
sacre. Recall  the  fate  of  the  La  Perouse  at 
the  Navigator's  Islands — the  Port  au  Prince 
at  Lefuga,  one  of  the  Hapai  Islands,  and 
then  go  on  with  the  catalogue  till  you  have 
named  almost  every  group  of  islands.  Now, 
throughout  the  whole  of  Eastern  Polynesia, 
except,  perhaps,  the  Marquesas  Islands,  ships 
may  anchor,  refit,  and  recruit ;  and  the  sea- 
men may  wander  in  safety  over  the  fields 
and  through  the  groves.  If  the  missions  in 
the  Pacific  had  been  sustained  entirely  by 
our  government  and  the  governments  of 
Europe,  it  would  have  been  a  small  expen- 
diture compared  with  the  mere  commercial 
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advantages  which  have  been  gained — a  far 
more  economical  expenditure  than  charac- 
terizes most  of  our  national  enterprises. 
What  does  it  require  to  support  one  Man- 
of-war  or  one  Explorino^  Squadron  ?  Yet 
how  Umited  the  results  in  comparison — 
how  small,  I  say,  if  we  look  merely  at  the 
commercial  benefit  to  the  world. 

But  there  are  higher  and  nobler  results, 
which,  as  Christians,  we  cannot  fail  to  re- 
joice o^er  with  deep-felt  praise  to  the  God 
of  Missions.  It  is  pleasant — unspeakably 
so,  to  take  the  map  and  mark  one  spot 
after  another  where  heathenism,  with 
its  degradation,  destitution,  and  woe  ;  its 
horror,  abominations,  and  crime,  is  receding 
before  the  benign  influences  of  the  Gospel. 
Angels  look  down  with  delight,  and  strike 
anew  their  harps  of  praise.  The  Saviour 
smiles — and  the  Father  bends  from  his 
eternal  throne  to  see  the  glorious  triumph. 

But  while  we  rejoice  at  what,  under  God, 
has  been  effected,  let  us  also  look  at  what 
remains  to  be  done.  Look  at  the  extent  of 
the  Pcicific,  with  its  large  and  numerous  is- 
lands, where  no  ray  of  light  has  ever  pene- 
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trated — n  darkness  reigns  that  may  be  felt 
— and  all  the  indescribable  horrors  of  hea- 
thenism are  entirely  unmitigated. 

In  view  of  this,  see  the  importance  of  our 
Mission  Seminaries.  If  so  much  use  has 
been  made,  as  appears  from  the  facts  narra- 
ted, ofeven  very  imperfectly  trained  teachers, 
what  might  not  have  been  accomplished  by 
those  better  informed  and  well  disciplined  ? 
What  more  powerful  arguments  could  exist 
for  training  up  native  laborers — and  for 
training  them  thoroughly,  and  in  great 
numbers  ?  Facts  force  upon  us  the  convic- 
tion that  our  schools  must  be  sustained  as 
the  great  hope  oj  Polynesia. 

One  thought  more.  As  the  Sandwich 
Islands  are  only  a  portion  of  an  extended 
race,  the  late  powerful  revival  among  them, 
we  may  hope,  will  tell  in  its  results  in  years 
to  come  on  many  an  important  and  interest- 
inor  group  of  islands.  A  light  has  been 
kindled  by  the  Holy  Spirit^  not  only  for 
the  Sandwich  Islands^  but  also  for  Polyne- 
sia. 

May  it  be  our  privilege  to  do  something 
for  the  benighted  islands  of  the  Pacific  be- 
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fore  we  die.  Soon  death  will  remove  us, 
and  we  shall  no  longer  have  a  share  in  the 
glorious  enterprise.  It  is  so  pleasant,  so 
honorable,  so  delightful  to  pray  and  labor 
for  the  destitute  and  the  dyino-,  let  us  lay 
ourselves  out  in  the  work  while  the  privi- 
lege is  afforded. 
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CHAPTER  Xir. 


THE    LATE     REVIVAL. 


State  of  feeling  in  1836. 


The  God  of  missions  has  watched  over 
his  own  precious  cause  at  the  Sandwich 
Islands  with  constant  care^  and  has  given 
from  time  to  time  special  indications  of  his 
favor. 

The  general  meeting,  at  which  almost  all 
the  missionaries  were  present  in  1836,  was 
a  time  of  great  interest.  The  utmost  har- 
mony and  love  prevailed.  Every  mind 
was  wholly  absorbed  in  the  momentous  to- 
pic of  the  world's  conversion,  and  every 
heart  seemed  to  feel — to  feel  much — and  to 
feel  deeply,  for  the  millions  of  our  dying 
race.  All,  as  if  by  a  general  impression 
from  on  high,  were  thoroughly  convinced 
that  the  present  measure  of  prayer  and  ef- 
fort among  christians  was  not  the  instru- 
mentality needed  to  usher  in  the  millennial 
day.     All   resolved,  in   God's  strength,  to 
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pray  much  and  with  more   fervor,  and  to 
keep  ill  their  eye  a  higher  style  of  action. 

During  the  year,  refreshings  from  on 
^ligh.  of  some  extent,  were  experienced  at 
most  of  the  stations.  It  was  a  common  re- 
mark among  them,  that  the  spirit  of  our 
general  meeting  seemed  to  be  blessed  of  the 
Lord — that  the  state  of  mind  which  led  us 
to  pray  much,  and  to  think  much  in  behalf 
of  the  millions  of  our  race  in  the  wide  field 
of  the  world,  was  indeed  a  preparation,  of 
heart  for  revivals  among  ourselves.  This 
was  the  pleasant  state  of  the  mission  during 
the  year,  but  no  very  powerful  out-pour- 
ing of  the  Spirit  was  experienced. 

At  the  general  meeting  of  June,  1837, 
there  was  exhibited  much  of  the  same  ear- 
nestness and  feeling  of  deep  responsibility 
in  view  of  a  dying  world.  And  it  exhibit 
ed  itself  not  only  in  sending  entreaties  to 
our  christian  brethren  at  home,  but  also  in 
mutual  exhortations  to  pray  much,  and  to 
labor  with  more  faithfulness  in  our  imme- 
diate field — to  honor  God  by  having  higher 
aims  and  more  confident  expectations. 
To  this  strength  of  feeling  God  was  pleased 
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to  add  a  chastened  and  solemn  aspect.  This 
he  did  by  the  nfflictive  dispensations  of  his 
Providence.  A  few  months  before  he  had 
taken  home  to  Iiimself  a  dear  sister  of  the 
mission,  and  now,  as  the  missionaries  and 
their  families  were  all  assembled,  he  saw 
best  to  appear  suddenly  in  the  very  midst 
of  us,  and  to  remove  one  of  the  youngest,, 
most  lovely,  and  useful  of  our  whole  num- 
ber. On  the  Sabbath  day  she  was  seen  in 
the  house  of  God.  She  had  been  recently 
afflicted  by  the  death  of  an  infant.  The 
mild  expression  of  her  counteiyanee  exhibit- 
ed a  chastened,  mellow,  and  heavenly  spirit. 
She  was  in  health  ;  and  her  prospects  in 
life  were  fair  and  bright.  But  this  Sab- 
bath was  her  last  on  earth — the  next  she 
spent  with  her  Saviour  on  high.  The  few 
days  of  her  sickness  we  saw  a  christian  suf- 
fer, and  at  the  closing  scene  we  saw  a 
christian  die. 

Nearly  all  the  members  of  the  mission 
were  present.  The  ad  i  onition  was  meant 
for  all  :  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  I  trust,  ap- 
plied it  to  our  hearts. 

It  was  painful  to  see  the  mournmg  hus- 
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band  as  he  embarked  on  board  the  brig, 
with  his  little  son,  the  only  surviving  mem- 
ber of  his  family,  to  go  back  to  his  distant 
station  and  his  lonely  home.  But  the  Sa- 
viour went  with  him.  And  the  first  intel- 
ligence we  heard  from  his  station,  (the  sta- 
tion of  Waimea  on  Hawaii,)  God  was  pour- 
ing out  his  Spirit  there, — reviving  his  chil- 
dren, and  bringing  to  repentance  many  pre- 
cious souls.  This,  perhaps,  may  be  regard- 
ed as  the  commencement  of  the  great  revi- 
val. 

At  the  same  time  the  Holy  Spirit  seemed 
IT)  be  hovering  over  many  stations.  At  Wai- 
luku  on  Maui,  there  appeared  to  be  a  hear- 
ing ear.  A  spirit  of  inquiry  and  increased 
attention  were  manifest.  Meetings  began 
to  be  full  and  solemn.  In  this  state  of 
things  a  protracted  meeting  was  apf  ointed, 
and  the  brethren  of  the  station  sent  over  the 
island  for  the  assistance  of  one  of  the  breth- 
ren from  the  Seminary. 

After  a  tedious  ride  he  arrived  at  the 
place  soon  after  sun-setting.  In  the  even- 
ing, as  he  was  walking  the  room  with  Mr. 
Armstrong,  and  consulting  about  arrange- 
22* 
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ments  for  the  ensuing  day,  the  expression 
was  made  :  *  The  arrangements  are  compa- 
ratively of  no  account — God's  blessings  can 
make  any  means  effectual,  and  without  his 
blessing  all  efforts  will  be  vain.'  As  the 
words  were  uttered,  his  mouth  was  full  of 
blood  from  the  throat  or  lungs,  and  he  was 
laid  aside  from  all  labor  for  more  than  three 
weeks.  Many  of  the  church  members,  as 
they  entered  the  room,  said,  with  much  hu- 
mility and  penitence  :  *  God  is  displeased 
with  us,  and  therefore  deprives  us  of  hear- 
ing the  voice  of  one  of  our  teachers.'  The 
impression  of  the  event  was  deep  and  sol- 
emn. 

The  meeting  was  one  of  interest,  though 
in  most  who  attended  there  seemed  to  be 
more  wakeful  attention  than  real  concern 
for  the  soul. 

There  was  a  similar  state  of  wakefulness 
and  inquiry  at  most  of  the  stations — and 
here  and  there  conversions,  till  the  time 
of  my  leaving  the  islands  in  the  month  of 
November.  At  Waimea,  at  that  time,  70 
individuals  were  propounded  for  the 
church  > 
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Soon  after  I  left,  as  we  learn  from  the 
accounts  received,  the  work  of  God  became 
powerful.  On  the  first  Sabbath  in  January 
the  admissions  to  the  church  at  Waimea 
and  Hilo  were  quite  numerous. 

As  early  as  the  first  of  March,  1838,  there 
was  evidence  of  the  presence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  at  nearly  all  the  stations  ; — his  influ- 
ences were  shed  down  more  generally  and 
abundantly  than  had  ever  been  known  be- 
fore, and  at  some  stations,  apparently,  in 
wonderful  eff'usions.  Preaching  seemed  to 
chain  the  audience.  The  gospel  became 
the  power  of  God.  There  was  a  shaking 
and  noise  among  the  dry  bones.  In  many 
instances,  wherever  the  truth  was  proclaim- 
ed, conviction  and  conversion  seemed  im- 
mediately to  follow.  O,  as  our  brethren 
then  stood  between  the  living  and  the  dead, 
and  pointed  sinners  to  the  lamb  of  God,  it 
cheered  their  hearts  to  see  the  tear  of  ten- 
derness, the  fixed  eye,  the  eagerness  to 
catch  and  keep  the  words  of  the  preacher. 

Some  members  of  the  church  of  good 
character  began  to  quake — to  examine 
themselves,  and  repent.    Prayer  began  to  be 
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offered  with  much  fervency,  and  often  with 
strong  crying  and  tears.  The  burden  of 
all  seemed  to  be— of  many  professing  chris- 
tians as  well  as  sinners — an  oppressive 
sense  of  guilt  in  view  of  the  amazing  mercy 
of  God  in  Christ  Jesus.  Neglected,  despis- 
ed, rejected  mercy  was  the  whole  topic. 

In  April  followinsf,  the  power  of  the  work 
became  still  more  wonderful.  It  became 
distinctly  evident  that  there  was  no  limit  to 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Under  his 
operation,  the  dull  and  stupid  became  atten- 
tive; the  imbecile  and  ignorant,  who  seemed 
scarcely  capable  of  any  mental  exertion,  be- 
gan to  think  ;  and  the  wretched,  vile,  low 
and  grovelling,  who  had  not  appeared  to 
possess  conscience  enough  to  be  operated 
upon,  began  to  feel,  and  to  feel  deeply.  It 
was  truly  a  time  of  the  right  hand  of  the 
Most  High. 

The  work  progressed,  and  in  June  (1838) 
about  5,000  converts  had  been  received  to 
the  churches,  and  about  2,400  stood  pro- 
pounded for  admission.  At  some  of  the  sta- 
tions the  work  had  declined,  and  at  others 
was  advancing  with  unabated  power.    And 
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we  have  since  learned,  that  on  some  portions 
of  Hawaii,  from  the  timeof  general  meetiiifi; 
down  to  a  late  date,  the  work  had  continued 
to  advance  without  interruption  and  with 
unabated  energy.  The  letter  of  Mr.  Coan. 
dated  Sept.  tells  us  that  the  waves  of  salva- 
tion were  still  rolling  deep  and  broad  over 
the  windward  side  of  Hawaii,  (a  field  dear 
to  me  as  my  former  pastoral  charge.)  As 
far  as  can  be  gathered,  about  10,000  souls 
were  added  to  the  churches  on  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  during  the  year  1838.  As  late 
as  January  the  work  was  progressing  with 
great  power  on  the  Island  of  Maui,  and  at 
some  other  stations. 

In  admitting  members  to  the  church  there 
has  been  some  difference  of  practice  among 
the  missionaries.  Some  have  admitted  con- 
verts in  great  numbers,  and  very  soon  after 
their  hopeful  conversion.  Others  have  ad- 
mitted but  few,  and  those  after  a  much 
longer  probation.  It  would  not  be  safe  to 
judge  of  the  relative  power  of  the  work  at 
the  different  stations  by  the  nunjber  of  con- 
verts that  have  been  admitted.  Some  may 
have  been  too  slow  in  receiving  the  lambs 
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to  the  fold,  but  there  is  more  fear  that  others, 
under  the  ardor  and  stren^^th  of  feeUno-,  have 
been  too  hast  v.  The  missionaries  say,  after 
expressions  of  rejoicing  :  '  We /ear  that  the 
increase  of  strength  to  our  churches  has  not 
been  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  num- 
bers. We  fear  that  we  may  have  erred  in 
judgment,  in  some  cases,  in  receiving  too 
hastily  to  the  church  those  who  profess  to 
have  been  converted ;  and  we  may  have 
occasion  hereafter  to  regret  having  done  so. 
We  fear  we  may  find  hereafter  that  many 
have  deceived  us  and  themselves  in  this 
important  matter,  and  that  they  will  live 
with  the  veil  upon  their  hearts  in  this  state 
of  deception,  till  the  light  of  eternity  shall 
tear  it  from  them,  and  reveal  to  them  their 
true  characters.  The  seal,  however,  is  a 
blessed  one,  '  The  Lord  knoweth  them  that 
are  his.' ' 

To  determine  the  course  which  ought  to  be 
pursued  in  relation  to  professed  converts  at 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  is  a  most  difficult 
business,  and  requires  great  wisdom.  God 
has  done  there  a  great  work.  Let  us  re- 
joice, but  rejoice  with  trembling.   Whilst  we 
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praise  God — let  us  not  forget  to  pray  to  him 
to  give  to  our  brethren  the  wisdom  which 
they  need.  The  parable  of  the  sower,  it  is 
feared,  will  be  fully  verified  in  regard  to  the 
work  at  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

At  the  latest  date,  in  January,  the  con- 
verts in  churches  where  they  had  been  ad- 
mitted hastily  and  in  great  numbers,  were 
occasioning  no  little  trouble,  at  other  places 
they  continued  to  appear  well.  Tliis  mul- 
titude of  babes  in  Christ  need  our  prayers, 
that  they  may  adorn  their  profession. 
Their  pastors  must  have  our  prayers,  or 
they  will  sink  under  the  immense  burden, 
intense  anxiety,  and  unremitted  care. 

The  means  used  in  these  revivals  were 
those  which  God  has  appointed  for  the  sal- 
vation of  souls— the  prayers  of  the  church, 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  conversing 
with  the  people  in  small  companies,  and 
with  individuals,  and  visiting  from  house 
to  house.  Protracted  meetings  were  also 
held  at  all  the  stations,  and  at  some  stations 
were  repeated  several  times.  The  manner 
of  conducting  them  was  very  simple,  much 
of  the  time  being  given  to  the  plain  preach- 
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ing  of  God's  truth,  and  the  intervals  filled 
up  with  prayer.  These  meetings  were 
greatly  blessed. 

So  far  as  we  learn,  no  measures  were  ta- 
ken to  excite  the  feelings,  aside  from  a  simple 
declaration  of  the  trutli.  Some  instances  of 
disorder  there  have  been,  but  as  few  as 
could  have  been  expected  in  a  time  of  such 
intense  excitement.  The  missionaries 
aimed  with  much  simplicity  and  plainness 
to  impart  correct  conceptions  of  the  charac- 
ter of  God,  the  nature  of  sin,  the  plan  of 
salvation,  the  work  of  the  Spirit,  and  the 
nature  of  true  religion.  Especially  did 
they  insist  on  the  sin  and  danger  of  reject- 
ing an  offered  Saviour.  The  hearts  of 
the  people  were  tender  ;  and  under  such 
truths  as  I  have  named,  the  house  of  wor- 
ship was  often  a  scene  of  sighing  and  of 
weeping. 

The  congregations  during  these  revivals 
have  been  immense.  The  congregation  at 
Ewa  was  obliged,  on  account  of  its  size,  to 
icave  t  heir  chapel,  and  meet  under  a  shelter 
165  feet  long  by  72  wide,  sitting  in  a  com- 
pact mass,  in  number  as  estimated  about 
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4,000.  There  are  two  congregations  at  the 
village  of  Honolulu — one  was  estimated  at 
about  2,500  souls,  and  the  other  between  3 
and  4  thousand.  At  Wailuku  a  house  92 
feet  by  42  was  found  too  straight,  and  the 
people  are  building  a  new  one  100  by  50. 
At  Hilo,  merely  the  church  members  num- 
ber about  4,000.  Mr.  Coan  thinks  he  has 
often  preached  to  congregations  of  from  5  to 
6  or  7  thousand  souls.  Let  it  be  observed 
however,  cautiously,  that  in  estimating  a 
congregation  we  are  always  in  danger  of 
making  the  number  too  high.  The  prayer 
meetings  have  frequently  been  adjourned 
from  the  lecture  room  to  the  body  of  the 
church. 

During  this  great  work  the  anxiety  of 
the  missionaries  has  been  intense,  their 
sense  of  responsibility  exceedingly  oppres- 
sive, and  the  amount  of  labor  very  great; 
In  some  instances  they  have  preached 
from  7  to  20  times  a  week.  And  almost 
all  have  been  so  pressed  from  daylight  in 
the  morning  till  late  at  night,  as  scarcely  to 
allow  them  time  to  eat,  or  spend  half  an 
hour  with  their  families.  Such  frequent 
23 
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preaching,  and  such  a  constant  throng  of 
inquiries,  in  addition  to  other  labors,  would 
have  broken  down  our  brethren,  had  not  the 
futigne  been  a  deliglittiil  fatiirue, containing 
within  itself  a  principle  of  resuscitation. 

Scenes  have  been  witnessed  duringthis re- 
vival, which  were  never  intended  to  be  fully- 
described  here  on  earth — it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  tongue  or  pen  fully  to  portray 
them. 

All  classes  crowded  to  the  place  of  wor- 
ship. The  children  thrust  themselves  in 
wherever  they  could  find  a  little  vacancy. 
Old  hardened  transgressors,  who  had  scarce- 
ly been  to  the  house  of  God,  were  now 
there  in  tears,  melted  down  under  the  pow- 
er of  omnipotent  truth.  The  blind  were 
seen  led  along  the  way  to  the  house  of  God 
sometimes  by  a  parent,  sometimes  by  a 
child,  and  sometimes  by  a  grand-child,  just 
as  they  were  tottering  over  the  grave. 
Cripples,  also,  were  seen  crawling  on  their 
hands  and  feet — laboring  hard  to  get  to 
God's  temple.  And  in  the  vast  assembly 
what  sacredness  and  solemnity — the  visible 
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presence  of  God  Almighty,  and  the  imme- 
diate operation  of  his  Holy  Spirit. 

And  could  we  have  entered  a  prayer- 
meetinsf,  we  should  have  witnessed  the  tears, 
the  soul-melting  fervor,  the  earnest  impor- 
tunity, and  the  stronof  wrestling  which 
honors  God  and  which  God  loves  to  honor. 

And  then  could  we  have  gazed  at  the  im- 
mense and  motley  throng  coming  up  to  the 
table  of  the  Lord, — we  should  have  seen 
men  of  all  ages,  and  once,  too,  of  all  crimes, 
and  many  children  among  the  number,  the 
hope  and  joy  of  the  nation. 

Blessed  be  the  Lord  our  God  for  ever. 
Let  heaven  and  earth  praise  him.  Let 
every  thing  that  hath  breath  praise  the 
Lord.  Let  us  rejoice,  yet  not  without 
trembling.  Let  us  take  courage,  and  press 
onward.  Above  all,  let  us  pray,  (will  you 
not  ?)  that  there  may  be  no  falling  back  of 
this  great  multitude  of  feeble  ones,  that  tt  ey 
may  be  all  safely  nurtured  up,  and  become 
the  strong  men  of  the  Lord  Almighty. 

There  is  hope  of  the  world's  conversion. 
God  has  come  down,  and  told  us  there  is 
hope.     A  ray  of  light  is  sent  to  cheer  us. 
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_ 

This  is  a  new  era  in  our  work  among  the 
heathen.  By  and  by,  perhaps,  if  we  pray 
much  and  labor  on,  we  may  be  allowed  to 
climb  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  see  the 
twilight  of  morning — feel  that  it  is  enough 
—quietly  breathe  out  our  spirits,  and  go 
home  to  Jesus. 


THE    END. 
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